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PREFACE 


The  Menno  Simons  Lectureship  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  1950  by  the  John  P.  and  Carolina  Schrag  Kaufman 
family  of  Moundridge,  Kansas,  who  contributed  an  endowment 
fund  of  $15,200  to  Bethel  College.  The  purpose  of  the  donors 
was  to  promote  research  and  provide  for  public  lectures  by 
recognized  scholars,  related  to  Anabaptist-Mennonite  history 
and  development,  theology  and  practice,  life  and  culture,  and 
the  wider  implications  and  relationships  of  these  to  the  whole 
of  human  society. 

A series  of  lectures  is  now  given  annually  at  the  college,  tradi- 
tionally beginning  with  Reformation  Sunday;  these  lectures  are 
often  published.  The  lecturers  are  chosen  by  a committee 
composed  of  the  president  of  the  college,  the  director  of  the 
Bethel  College  Historical  Library,  and  one  representative  of  the 
donors. 

In  America  and  in  Europe,  the  Anabaptist-Mennonite  heritage 
is  being  rediscovered  in  our  time.  Bethel  College,  along  with 
other  institutions  and  conferences,  is  endeavoring  to  help  inform 
its  constituency  and  the  world  at  large  about  the  basic  beliefs 
and  convictions  of  some  heroes  of  the  faith  and  witnesses  even 
unto  death  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Some  other  efforts 
the  college  puts  forth  to  help  interpret  and  make  the  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  heritage  more  meaningful  for  our  day  include:  the 
publication  of  the  quarterly  magazine,  Mennonite  Life;  the 
Bethel  College  Historical  Library;  the  Kauffman  Museum; 
and  the  Mennonite  Folk  Festival  held  on  the  campus  in  the 
spring. 

On  January  29-31,  1961,  a program  of  a more  specific 
nature,  a Menno  Simons  Commemoration,  was  held  at  Bethel 
College  to  observe  the  anniversaries  of  two  significant  events  in 
the  life  of  Menno  Simons.  He  was  converted  four  hundred 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  January,  1536,  and  died  four  hundred 
years  ago  on  January  31,  1561.  These  events  were  com- 


V 


memorated  throughout  the  world,  especially  by  Mennonites. 

With  the  exception  of  one  which  was  given  at  the  commemo- 
ration at  Amsterdam  and  Witmarsum,  the  essays  published  in 
this  volume  were  prepared  for  this  commemoration  at  Bethel 
College  and  are  herewith  sent  forth  for  the  instruction  and  edifi- 
cation of  all  those  interested  in,  and  concerned  with,  Anabaptist- 
Mennonite  history  and  present-day  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  church. 

In  behalf  of  the  Bethel  College  Menno  Simons  Lectureship 
Committee, 

Ed.  G.  Kaufman 
North  Newton,  Kansas 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Menno  Simons 

By  Walter  Klaassen 


For  most  of  us  Mennonites,  Menno  Simons  and  many  other 
important  men  in  our  past  history  are  figures  in  a vacuum. 
We  know  quite  a lot  about  Menno  as  a person,  about  the 
details  of  his  life  and  work,  particularly  of  the  years  after  his 
conversion.  Much  has  been  written  about  him  personally; 
his  theology  has  been  carefully  examined;  his  controversies  with 
other  theologians,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  illuminated; 
and  his  many  wanderings  in  the  service  of  his  Lord  traced  again 
and  again.  But  Menno  Simons  is  not  walking  across  and  acting 
upon  a stage  that  is  empty.  This  is  not  to  suggest,  of  course, 
that  scholarship  has  quite  disregarded  events  of  the  time  other 
than  those  with  which  Menno  was  concerned.  This  would  be 
impossible  in  the  first  place  and  is  in  fact  not  so.  But  most  of 
us  have  never  had  the  chance  to  go  through  all  that  the  scholars 
have  written,  and  know  of  Menno  only  through  short  mono- 
graphs and  descriptions  in  which  the  wider  context  could  not  be 
dealt  with.  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  supply  a context  by 
endeavoring  to  describe  the  world  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Menno 
Simons.  His  fife  and  work  will  then  be  seen  in  the  context  of 
a real  world,  a world  as  real  as  the  one  in  which  we  five  today. 
As  the  story  progresses  a number  of  parallels  between  the  world 
and  times  of  Menno  and  our  own  world  and  times  will  be  seen 
for  there  are  many  points  at  which  these  two  eras,  separated 
by  four  centuries,  are  surprisingly  similar.  First  of  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a brief  resume  of  the  fife  of  Menno  Simons. 

Menno  Simons 

Menno  Simons  was  born  in  the  year  1496  in  Witmarsum 
in  the  Dutch  province  of  Friesland.  It  is  possible  that  his 
parents  made  their  living  at  dairy  farming  for  which  this  part 
of  The  Netherlands  is  even  today  famous.  Most  likely  he  received 
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his  theological  education  in  a neighboring  monastery.  He  studied 
Latin,  some  Greek,  and  the  Church  Fathers,  and  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  his  ordination  as  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  1524  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  he  was 
ordained  as  priest  in  Utrecht  and  began  his  service  in  Pingjum, 
a town  near  his  home.  He  seems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a 
typical  small  town  priest  of  that  day,  doing  what  was  prescribed 
and  little  else. 

About  this  time  a teaching  was  abroad  in  The  Netherlands 
which  denied  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  bread  and  wine  be- 
came the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  under  the  consecrating 
hands  of  the  priest.  During  his  first  year  as  priest  Menno  began 
to  entertain  doubts  about  the  Mass.  After  carrying  this  doubt 
with  him  for  two  years  he  finally  began  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  soon  noticed  that  what  he  read  there,  and  what  the 
church  taught,  did  not  agree.  It  now  became  a question  of 
authority:  what  would  he  follow,  church  or  Scriptures?  He 

chose  the  Bible  and  in  addition  began  to  read  Luther’s  works. 
Gradually  his  views  matured  into  independence  as  he  gained 
confidence  that  he  was  on  the  right  path. 

The  next  question  to  be  clarified  was  that  of  infant  baptism, 
a question  which  was  forced  upon  him  after  hearing  of  a man 
who  had  been  executed  for  submitting  to  rebaptism  after  claim- 
ing his  baptism  as  an  infant  was  not  valid.  Again  the  Scrips 
tures  were  the  authority  to  which  he  went  and  he  found  here 
that  what  he  read  differed  not  only  from  the  church  of  Rome 
but  also  from  Luther  and  other  reformers.  However,  he  did 
not  leave  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  yet.  Rather,  he 
moved  a step  up  the  ladder  in  that  he  went  to  his  home  town 
as  pastor. 

In  about  the  year  1532  Anabaptists  began  to  appear  in  his 
congregation.  He  had  but  little  sympathy  with  them  since 
they  were  too  radical  for  him,  preaching  as  they  did  that  all  the 
godless  must  be  killed  with  the  sword.  He  preached  and  wrote 
against  them  and  became  so  adept  at  debating  with  them  that 
he  was  frequently  called  upon  by  the  church  to  deal  with  these 
people.  He  was  not  happy  however,  for  he  knew  that  in  many 
things  he  agreed  with  them.  When  thereupon  his  own  brother 
and  members  of  his  congregation  were  killed  in  a melee  between 
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the  law  and  the  sword-rattling  Anabaptists,  he  knew  that  the 
time  for  decision  had  come.  He  now  preached  the  truth  as  he 
knew  it,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  fight  against  the  errors 
of  the  revolutionary  Anabaptists.  But  he  also  addressed  himself 
to  those  Anabaptists  who  lived  their  faith  quietly  and  cautioned 
them  not  to  become  involved  in  revolution. 

In  the  winter  of  1536  Menno  quietly  left  his  home  to  become 
a wandering  pastor,  concerned  about  and  looking  after  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  He  worked  in 
Groningen  and  East  Friesland,  at  the  same  time  studying  and 
writing  pamphlets  to  strengthen  and  guide  those  in  need  of 
spiritual  help,  and  to  win  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  evan- 
gelical faith.  When  Menno  himself  was  baptized  is  not  certain, 
but  it  was  perhaps  about  the  time  he  left  his  church.  Soon 
thereafter  he  was  asked  to  become  the  elder  or  bishop  of  the 
Dutch  Anabaptists,  which  responsibility  he  accepted  with  great 
reluctance.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  Witmarsum  in  1536 
until  1554  he  was  a hunted  man,  and  for  much  of  the  time 
he  had  a price  on  his  head.  He  himself  wrote  in  1544  that  he 
“could  not  find  in  all  the  countries  a cabin  or  hut  in  which 
my  poor  wife  and  our  little  children  could  be  put  up  in  safety 
for  a year  or  even  half  a year.”  He  worked  hard  in  East  Fries- 
land, at  times  moving  farther  afield  to  Cologne  and  also  to 
Liibeck  and  Danzig.  He  carried  on  extensive  theological  con- 
troversies with  Roman  Catholics  and  Calvinists,  and  also  had 
to  deal  with  numerous  problems  in  his  own  fellowship.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  carried  on  this  most  difficult  work,  for  the 
most  part  in  secret,  travelling  and  meeting  with  brethren  at 
night.  With  the  human  defects  which  he  had,  (Menno  was 
a cripple  in  his  latter  years),  he  nevertheless  took  upon  himself 
the  life  of  a disciple  of  Christ,  willingly  carrying  the  cross  of 
suffering.  His  great  concern  was  for  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
his  motto,  well  known  to  all  of  us,  but  of  which  we  must  always 
be  reminded  was:  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.”  He  died  on  January  31, 
1561,  but  his  labors  follow  after  him,  and  we  ourselves  are 
evidence  of  this.1 

Revolution  and  Reformation 

The  times  of  Menno,  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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were  times  of  radical  and  revolutionary  transition.  His  world 
was  a world  in  process  of  metamorphosis;  it  was  changing  from 
what  it  had  been  into  something  else.  This  is  true  in  almost 
every  respect.  Some  of  the  changes  had  begun  long  before 
Menno  was  born,  and  had  not  yet  reached  completion  at  his 
birth.  It  was  a day  such  as  ours,  in  which  the  old  order  was 
passing  never  to  return. 

We  shall  begin  with  what  might  be  called  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  day.  The  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Machar  in  Aber- 
deen, Scotland,  is  not  much  to  look  at.  In  fact  it  is  ugly.  The 
towers  are  squat  and  ungraceful.  The  apses  and  the  chancel 
collapsed  several  centuries  ago  and  are  no  longer  there,  but  this 
old  cathedral  has  something  that  no  other  European  cathedral 
has,  namely  a unique  ceiling.  Again  it  is  not  beautiful;  there 
is  no  intricate  stone-work,  no  graceful  vaulting,  and  no  lofty 
pillars  on  which  it  is  supported.  It  is  flat  and  somewhat  dark, 
being  constructed  of  dark  timbers  in  a sort  of  checkerboard 
pattern.  Each  of  the  squares  contains  a coat  of  arms,  and  in 
the  center  there  is  one  somewhat  larger  and  more  magnificent 
than  the  rest.  The  ceiling  was  put  into  the  cathedral  and  deco- 
rated in  this  way  about  the  year  1550,  and  represents  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire:  the  emperor’s  coat  of  arms  in  the  center  and 

those  of  all  the  individual  rulers  who  owed  allegiance  to  him 
all  around.  That  ceiling  represents  a nostalgic  dream  held  by 
the  bishop  of  St.  Machar’s  and,  what  is  more  important,  held 
by  Charles  V who  became  emperor  in  1519.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  emperors  of  an  age  that  was  passing  away,  an  age  in 
which  both  emperors  and  popes  had  worked  for  a Europe  united 
under  one  crown  and  one  church.  There  had  at  times  been  a 
measure  of  success  in  this  attempt,  particularly  during  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  late  eighth  and  early  ninth  centuries. 
Charles  V considered  himself  to  be  a second  Charlemagne,2 
and  to  him,  as  to  Charles  the  Great,  “the  religious  and  political 
unity  of  Christendom  was  both  the  ideal  purpose  of  his  life 
and  a practical  object  of  policy.”3  Through  a series  of  unex- 
pected deaths  and  unions  of  marriage  Charles  in  fact  controlled 
an  area  of  Europe  practically  as  large  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Great.  He  was  emperor  of  Austria  and  Tyrol,  Germany,  The 
Netherlands,  Spain,  parts  of  Italy,  and  also  large  areas  overseas.4 
It  was  Charles’  dream  to  keep  Europe  united  under  one  crown 
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and  one  church,  but  the  time  for  this  was  past.  Both  emperor 
and  people  wanted  peace;  in  fact  the  people  believed  that  the 
Empire  was  the  last  chance  for  peace  in  Christendom.  Charles 
V was  called  ‘the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire’  and  ‘the  future 
ruler  of  the  whole  globe.’5 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Empire  desired  peace  quite  as  much 
as  The  Netherlands,  the  home  of  Menno  Simons,  for  they  were 
the  very  center  of  the  Empire’s  trade  and  industry.  The  people 
of  The  Netherlands  complained  about  having  to  fight  the  em- 
peror’s wars,  and  that  Spanish  troops  were  kept  in  The  Nether- 
lands to  keep  the  people  in  their  place.  Taxes  were  heavy  and 
prices  were  constantly  rising.  Towns  like  Leiden,  long  pros- 
perous due  to  its  weaving,  were  losing  their  prosperity,  thus 
causing  unemployment  among  artisans  and  dislocation  of  the 
social  structure.  From  1530  onwards,  Anabaptists  and  Lutheran 
preachers  found  a ready  hearing  among  the  discontented  artisans 
of  the  industrial  towns.6  But  although  everyone  wanted  peace, 
there  was  no  peace.  Although  all  wanted  political  unity  in  the 
interests  of  prosperity  and  religion,  Charles  failed  to  give  it. 
The  old  order  was  changing,  things  were  not  as  they  had  been, 
and  no  idealism  could  bring  back  the  unity  of  state  and  church 
as  it  had  been  under  Charlemagne.  Charles’  abdication  in  1555, 
six  years  before  Menno’s  death,  “was  his  own  recognition  of 
the  failure  of  his  imperial  idea,  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  medieval  concept  of  Christian  unity  under 
the  leadership  of  emperor  and  pope.”7 

The  most  important  single  reason  for  Charles’  failure  to 
actualize  his  dream  was  that  religious  revolt  called  the  Reforma- 
tion. There  had  been  demands  and  movements  for  reform  for 
about  two  hundred  years,  but  those  who  were  the  key  to  the 
reformation  of  the  church  were  the  ones  who  benefitted  by  its 
abuses,  and  therefore  nothing  came  of  it.  Wycliffe  in  England 
and  Huss  in  Bohemia  tried,  but  were  by  and  large  unsuccessful. 
It  remained  for  Martin  Luther  to  begin  again  and  this  he  did 
in  1517.  He  wanted  to  reform  the  church,  not  break  with  it, 
but  his  reformation  was  too  radical;  it  cut  right  across  the  ideas 
of  emperor  and  pope  of  a Europe  united  under  crown  and  tiara, 
and  what  had  begun  as  a plan  for  reformation  became  a revolt 
when  Luther  burned  the  papal  Bull  which  condemned  his 
works  in  December,  1520.  The  support  of  the  German  nobility 
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protected  Luther  from  the  death  of  a heretic,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  the  printed  page,  his  influence  spread  far  and  wide 
like  litde  bits  of  explosive  that  helped  to  bring  down  the  rule 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  central  Europe  and  to  destroy  forever 
the  dream  of  Charles  V.  This  was  therefore  a time  when  men 
discovered  again  the  foundations  of  New  Testament  Christianity: 
that  a man  is  saved  by  grace  through  faith,  and  not  through 
the  works  of  the  law.  It  meant  the  destruction  of  the  unity 
of  the  church  because  the  church  refused  to  be  reformed  so 
radically.  The  time  of  Menno  Simons  was  therefore  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  day  for  the  church  of  Christ. 

Discoveries  and  Sciences 

But  there  were  other  factors  as  well  that  mark  it  as  a new  day. 
About  eighty  years  before  Menno’s  conversion,  printing  was 
discovered  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  increasing 
demand  for  books  because  more  and  more  people  were  learning 
to  read.  The  universities  were  experiencing  an  unprecedented 
influx  of  students  which  resulted  in  a lowering  of  the  standards 
of  excellence,  but  also  in  a demand  for  more  books.  The  same 
was  true  of  secondary  education.8  Just  prior  to  this  the  process 
for  making  paper  had  been  invented,  so  that  by  the  year  1410, 
there  were  paper  mills  in  most  West  European  countries.  There 
were  those,  of  course,  who  looked  with  contempt  on  this  new 
material,  but  gradually  its  commercial  value  was  realized,  and 
when  the  printing  press  was  invented,  an  inexpensive  printing 
material  was  already  available.  It  meant  that  it  was  now  rela- 
tively inexpensive  to  produce  a book  and  also  that  it  retailed  at 
prices  which,  although  high  by  our  standards,  even  common 
people  could  manage  if  they  were  thrifty.  Soon  there  were  large 
printing  concerns  in  many  cities,  but  also  many  itinerant  print- 
ers whose  stock  and  materials  could  be  put  in  a cart.9  It  was 
a printer  like  this  who  published  Menno’s  works;  the  house  in 
which  this  was  done  is  still  standing. 

Printing  was  also  an  important  factor  in  the  break-up  of  the 
old  order.  The  volume  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  poured 
from  the  presses  of  Europe  could  not  be  effectively  censored  by 
church  and  empire.  It  was  practically  impossible  to  kill  ideas. 
Books  were  burned  and  prohibited,  but  they  were  printed  in 
secret  and  circulated  by  individuals.  Two  years  before  Menno’s 
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death  the  pope  established  an  index  which  contained  the  titles 
of  books  harmful  to  the  church,  but  it  only  served  to  make  these 
very  books  more  popular,  especially  in  Protestant  areas.  The 
control  of  opinion  by  the  churches,  and  here  one  must  also  in- 
clude the  large  Protestant  bodies,  was  frustrated  by  the  printed 
book.10 

The  time  of  Menno  was  also  a time  of  new  developments  in 
agriculture  and  science.  In  1350  occurred  the  catastrophe 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Black  Death.  About  one-third  of  the 
population  of  northern  Europe  died,11  and  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  Europe  suffered  from  the  effects.  About 
1475  a change  began.  There  was  an  enormous  population  in- 
crease which  appeared  to  men  of  that  day  to  be  a serious  prob- 
lem indeed,  and  ways  of  dealing  with  it  were  suggested.  Some 
said  that  another  plague  was  needed.  Others  suggested  a large- 
scale  war.  By  the  year  1500,  a few  years  after  the  birth  of 
Menno,  the  high  population  had  increased  the  demand  for 
higher  production.12  In  the  meantime  the  peasants  had  attained 
a measure  of  freedom  from  their  landlords,  so  that  they  began 
to  take  more  personal  interest  in  their  land  with  the  result  that 
production  increased.  They  sold  their  own  produce  and  enjoyed 
the  proceeds  themselves.13  During  Menno’s  later  years  the  work 
of  reclaiming  land  from  marsh  and  sea  in  The  Netherlands  and 
Northern  Germany  began.14  Because  of  the  demand  for  farm 
produce,  farmers  began  to  experiment  with  new  crops  like  tur- 
nips and  clover.  This  in  turn  led  to  the  production  of  a large 
volume  of  literature  on  farming  and  farming  methods.  New 
crops  and  the  increasing  demand  for  farm  products  led  to  new 
methods  of  cultivation,15  and  so  we  could  go  on.  Of  all  this 
Menno  must  have  been  aware,  or  perhaps  he  was  even  quite 
familiar  with  these  changes  since  it  is  possible  that  he  himself 
was  bom  on  the  farm,16  and  many  of  those  whom  he  served 
must  have  been  farmers  who  would  have  spoken  to  him  about 
their  problems.  In  the  total  field  of  agriculture  things  were 
new  and  in  a state  of  change. 

The  great  scientific  revolution  did  not  come  until  several 
generations  after  Menno’s  death,  but  Menno’s  day  saw  some 
of  the  things  that  prepared  for  it.  There  was  certainly  a new 
interest  in  science  that  was  widespread.  The  discovery  of 
scientific  works  of  ancient  Greece  and  Arabia  stimulated  the 
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curiosity  of  Menno’s  contemporaries.  Instead  of  merely  getting 
information  from  old  books,  scientists  began  to  gain  new  knowl- 
edge on  the  basis  of  observation.  There  was  more  application 
of  the  sciences  to  practical  uses.  In  medicine  for  example, 
men  were  now  dissecting  the  human  body  to  learn  more  about 
its  structure  and  function.  The  science  of  geometry  became 
increasingly  important  for  navigation,  for  surveying,  and  for 
gunnery.17  There  was  also  increased  interest  in  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  Copernicus,  a Polish  astronomer,  who  died  in 
1543  while  Menno  was  working  in  East  Friesland,  who  pro- 
pounded the  theory  that  the  earth  and  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun,  a view  which  was  later  condemned  by  the 
church  because  it  apparently  did  not  agree  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
science  in  Menno’s  time  was  that  it  was  becoming  increasingly 
secularized.  For  a long  time  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been  the  guardians  of  learning;  from  now  on  the 
scientists  were  largely  laymen.  It  was  the  beginning  of  our 
modem  secularism;  the  division  between  sacred  and  secular.18 

It  was  also  during  Menno’s  lifetime  that  the  great  voyages 
of  exploration  took  place.  Christopher  Columbus  was  on  his 
second  voyage  of  discover)7  in  the  year  1496,  the  year  of  Menno’s 
birth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  six- 
teenth century  raised  objections  to  these  voyages  of  discovery 
because,  it  was  inferred,  man  had  enough  to  do  where  he  was 
without  discovering  new  lands  which  would  presumably  bring 
new  problems.  Sebastian  Brant,  in  his  satire  Ship  of  Fools, 
first  published  in  German  in  1494,  says  in  words  very  reminiscent 
of  some  modem  criticisms  of  space  flight : 

Some  have  explored  a foreign  land 

But  not  themselves  can  understand.19 

This  did  not,  however,  discourage  men,  for  when  Menno  was 
sixteen  years  old,  a Spanish  explorer  discovered  Florida,  and 
in  1515-1522,  Ferdinand  Magellan  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
The  days  of  Menno  were  significant  days,  in  that  suddenly  the 
world  was  a globe  rather  than  a flat  surface,  and  it  was  in- 
finitely larger  than  men  had  ever  supposed.  Unheard-of  won- 
ders and  possibilities  opened  up  before  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 
Since  Menno  lived  in  The  Netherlands  and  within  fifty  miles 
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of  the  greatest  of  all  European  trading  posts,  Antwerp,  it  is 
likely  that  he  heard  many  tales  about  the  new  world  that  came 
originally  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  seamen  who  came  into 
Antwerp  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  a time  of  widening 
horizons,  of  expectations,  and  of  surmise  about  what  might  lie 
in  the  future. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  age  of  Menno  was 
one  in  which  war  was  constantly  being  waged  in  some  part  of 
Europe  or  another.  A British  historian  says  that  the  one  hun- 
dred years  ending  with  1560  were  more  decisive  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  of  war  than  any  subsequent  period  until  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  During  this  time  men  broke  with  the 
past  in  the  art  of  conducting  warfare.20  The  discovery  of  gun- 
powder gradually  led  to  a complete  change,  and  since  there 
were  plenty  of  wars,  lessons  were  learned  quickly.  Military  and 
national  leaders  became  increasingly  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility that  defensive  military  secrets  might  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  enemy  of  the  western  world,  the  Turk.21  Judging  from 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Empire,  men  became  convinced  that 
the  greatness  of  a nation  depended  in  the  first  place  upon  its 
strength,  and  this  in  turn  was  supplied  by  a strong  army.22 
Strong  military  potentiality  was  looked  upon  as  a guarantee  for 
peace  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  could  flourish,  and  the 
nation  could  prosper,  all  of  which  sounds  very  modern  indeed. 
Seen  against  that  background  the  Anabaptist  insistence  on  paci- 
fism was  more  than  an  ideal.  It  was  rather  the  grappling  with 
the  realities  of  life  in  a meaningful  context. 

There  is  one  more  thing  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  to  round 
out  the  picture.  The  sixteenth  century  world  was  divided  into 
East  and  West,  as  also  is  the  twentieth.  The  great  enemy  of 
western  Europe,  the  Turk,  had  established  a foothold  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  in  1345  and  the  centuries-long  war  between 
Christendom  and  the  “infidel”  began  to  be  fought  on  European 
soil.  In  1453  Constantinople,  which  had  been  a Christian  city 
for  over  one  thousand  years,  fell  to  the  Turks,  and  shortly  there- 
upon became  the  Turkish  capital  which  it  still  is  today.  The 
Turks  conquered  Greece  and  what  is  today  Yugoslavia  and 
Albania,  and  from  the  year  1521  kept  Europe  in  constant  terror 
by  attacks  against  Hungary  and  Austria.23  Luther  and  other 
religious  leaders  of  the  day,  including  the  Anabaptists,  believed 
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that  the  Turks  were  the  rod  of  God’s  anger  and  that  they  were 
the  forces  of  evil  of  the  days  just  preceding  the  return  of  Christ 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  In  1529,  five  years  after  Menno’s  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood,  the  main  battle  between  East  and  West 
took  place  at  Vienna,  the  West  gaining  the  victory,  but  it  was  not 
until  ten  years  after  Menno’s  death  that  the  threat  was  finally 
over.24 

The  times  of  Menno  were  therefore  times  of  anxiety  and  fear 
and  foreboding.  Nevertheless,  men  in  Menno’s  age  thought 
much  as  we  often  do  today,  namely,  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
trouble  and  uncertainty,  it  was  a great  age  in  which  to  live. 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  expressed  this  sentiment  for  his  generation 
in  a letter  of  1518  when  he  wrote:  “O  century!  O sciences! 
It  is  a pleasure  to  be  alive!”25  It  was  a coarse  and  rough  age, 
but  also  a heroic  one,  one  that  brought  out  the  worst  in  men, 
but  also  the  best.  It  was  the  age  that  produced  Machiavelli 
and  the  Borgias  whose  very  names  have  become  synonymous 
with  intrigue  and  murder  and  ruthless  use  of  power.  But  it 
was  also  the  age  which  produced  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and 
Luther  and  Zwingli  and  Calvin  and  Menno  Simons. 

Against  that  picture  of  a civilization  in  a state  of  change,  a 
civilization  setting  out  along  new  paths  never  trodden  before,  a 
civilization  threatened  with  destruction  from  without  and  within, 
we  must  look  at  the  life  and  work  of  Menno  Simons.  Menno 
was  not  a well-known  man  in  his  time.  Most  of  the  world  was 
much  too  concerned  with  the  great  events  that  were  transpiring 
all  around  to  take  notice  of  a fugitive  priest  who  had  become 
an  Anabaptist  preacher.  Our  age  is  different  from  his  in  many 
ways,  but  the  call  of  God  remains  the  same  for  us  as  for  Menno, 
the  call  to  the  new  life  in  Christ,  the  call  to  witness  to  that  foun- 
dation which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ. 
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Basic  Beliefs  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 

By  William  Keeney 

Four  hundred  years  ago  on  a generous  nobleman’s  estate 
near  Wiistenfelde  in  northern  Germany,  Menno  Simons  lay 
upon  his  deathbed.  It  was  here  that  Menno  laid  down  the  bur- 
den that  he  had  carried  so  well  for  twenty-five  years.  Through 
his  shepherding  of  the  flock  and  through  the  power  of  his  pen, 
Menno  helped  give  the  formative  character  to  a movement 
which  came  to  bear  his  name  and  whose  spiritual  descendants 
we  are. 

Menno  was  primarily  a pastor,  not  a systematic  theologian; 
he  was  certainly  not  a learned  scholar,  and  probably  not  even 
a really  top-notch  organizer  and  administrator.  But  he  did 
have  a deep  love  of  God  and  people,  a deep  devotion  to  the 
truths  in  the  Scriptures,  and  a fervent  dedication  to  discipleship 
to  Christ.  Arising  at  a crucial  juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  and  providing  stable  and  sound  leader- 
ship, Menno  contributed  greatly  to  the  heritage  which  is  ours. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  anew  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptists,  the  group  among  whom  Menno  labored  and  upon 
whom  he  most  directly  imprinted  his  own  beliefs  in  the  early 
days. 

To  be  true  to  Menno  and  his  co-workers,  we  would  not  want 
to  treat  this  topic  as  though  we  were  looking  at  a creed  or  a 
set  of  propositions  or  ideas.  We  will  want  to  look  at  various 
strands  from  a whole  cloth  and  see  the  way  they  fit  together. 
Menno  was  concerned  with  life,  and  life  cannot  be  chopped  up 
into  little  parts  and  still  be  life.  One  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions which  Menno  made  was  to  show  and  personify  the  integral 
relationship  of  Christian  teachings  to  practice,  of  thought  to  life. 

In  a preliminary  way  we  should  say  that  none  of  the  Dutch 
Anabaptists  gave  much  attention  to  proving  the  existence  of  God, 
or  even  discussing  His  nature.  Like  the  Biblical  writers  and  most 
of  the  reformers,  they  assumed  this  without  question.  They 
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were  more  concerned  with  how  man  should  be  saved  and  related 
to  God  and  to  one  another. 

Historically  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  position  revolved  around 
two  focal  points,  the  stress  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  during 
the  development  of  the  movement.  The  two  focal  points  were: 
( 1 ) The  personal  experience  of  regeneration ; ( 2 ) The  life  of 
the  believer  in  the  community  which  is  the  church.  Because  the 
Dutch  Anabaptists  tended  to  move  from  the  first  to  the  second 
both  in  their  own  experience  and  in  the  historical  development 
of  the  movement,  we  will  follow  the  same  course.  The  order 
has  been  suggested  in  the  writings  of  Menno  when  he  says, 

However,  in  the  most  holy  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a true  and 
orderly  state  of  things  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  such  as 
true  doctrine,  faith,  baptism,  Supper,  love,  life,  worship,  the 
true  excommunication,  etc.1 

The  Word  of  God 

The  first  topic  to  be  considered  as  a basic  belief  concerns 
the  word  of  God  and  servants  of  the  word.  The  Scriptures 
were  basic  in  more  ways  than  one  for  the  Dutch  Anabaptists. 
They  frequently  called  the  Scriptures  the  “seed”  which  had  to 
be  sown  to  bring  forth  the  Christian  life.2  Menno  had  found 
this  true  in  his  own  experience.  He  related  how  it  was  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  that  first  released  him  from  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  eventually  led  to  his  conversion  and  the 
break  with  that  institution. 

The  spirit  is  unseen.  No  material  substance  makes  possible 
the  transformation  from  the  old  to  the  new  life.  Words,  espe- 
cially when  spoken,  are  also  nonmaterial,  but  they  can  have 
profound  effects  upon  the  human  soul.  So  the  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists looked  upon  the  Scriptures  as  signs  pointing  to  the 
word  of  God  which  was  a seed  that  could  be  planted  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

The  second  thing  which  we  would  say  about  the  Scriptures 
is  that  these  Anabaptists  looked  upon  the  Bible  as  the  rechtsnoer, 
the  guide  line,  the  standard  for  authority.  It  must  be  under- 
stood in  simplicity — morally,  ethically  and  practically.  As  such 
it  is  the  major  means  for  mediating  to  us  the  word  of  God  to 
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which  the  dead  letters  point.  The  word  of  God  is  unseen  and 
nonmaterial,  but  it  is  a living,  moving  force  of  great  power. 

To  be  effective  the  word  of  God  must  be  proclaimed.  So  the 
primary  function  of  the  pastor  or  preacher  is  to  be  a servant 
of  the  word.  By  response  to  the  word  presented  through  the 
Scriptures,  the  pastors  can  bring  forth  fruit.  They  can  be  the 
sowers  of  the  seed.  The  primary  qualification  which  they  must 
have  is  the  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  word  of  God  in  their 
own  lives  as  shown  by  their  moral  and  spiritual  witness.  Such 
men  are  called  of  God  to  their  task,  but  usually  this  call  must 
be  confirmed  also  by  the  brotherhood. 

When  called  to  the  office  the  pastors  must  first  proclaim  the 
law  to  bring  men  to  repentance,  and  then  the  Gospel  to  show 
men  the  way  to  forgiveness.  They  are  to  proclaim  the  word  to 
the  world  that  men  might  respond  in  repentance  and  receive 
the  gift  of  a new  life.  The  servants  of  the  word  must  also 
nourish  and  rule  the  believer  in  the  church  through  exhortation 
and  admonition. 

The  New  Birth 

As  we  move  from  the  first  basic  belief  concerning  the  word 
of  God  and  the  servants  of  the  word,  we  continue  to  develop 
the  figure  of  the  word  of  God  as  a seed.  The  planting  of  the 
seed  is  followed  by  the  new  birth. 

Man  in  his  natural  state  is  carnal  and  sinful,  earthly  and 
corruptible.  He  shares  the  nature  of  Adam  after  the  fall.  When 
he  comes  to  the  age  of  responsibility,  when  he  is  able  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong,  man  inevitably  chooses  the  wrong. 
The  evil  tendency  within  this  nature  leads  him  to  disobedience 
and  sin.  He  is  unable  to  help  himself  overcome  the  defect.3 

When  the  word  is  sown  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  heart  of 
man  and  lead  him  to  repentance.  When  man  responds  in 
repentance  the  seed  is  made  alive  by  the  grace  of  God  acting 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  effective  action  of  the  seed, 
a new  birth  occurs.  Man  is  made  a new  creature  in  Christ. 
The  seed  grants  to  the  man  a new  nature,  a spiritual  nature 
that  is  like  that  of  the  second  Adam,  Christ.  The  old  nature 
was  outward,  earthly  and  corruptible;  the  new  is  inward,  spir- 
itual and  incorruptible. 

This  new  birth  effects  a real  change  in  man.  He  still  retains 
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the  weakness  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  but  he  also  has  an  active 
nature  moving  him  in  a new  direction.  The  new  nature,  the 
new  life  born  of  the  seed  must  produce  fruits.  These  fruits  are 
not  simply  spiritual;  they  are  shown  physically  in  moral  and 
ethical  behavior. 

The  man  who  does  not,  by  changed  behavior,  manifest  the 
new  life  has  not  received  the  new  being  in  Christ.  These  changes 
wrought  through  the  regeneration  of  man  must  be  identified 
by  other  men  through  the  new  life  of  the  spirit  or  it  is  not  real. 
Menno  says, 

We  must  be  born  from  above,  must  be  changed  and  renewed  in 
our  hearts  and  must  be  transplanted  from  the  unrighteous  and 
evil  nature  of  Adam  into  the  true  and  good  nature  of  Christ, 
or  we  can  never  in  all  eternity  be  saved  by  any  means,  be  they 
human  or  divine.4 

The  new  birth  is  a spiritual  reality  which  transforms  man 
into  a new  creature  in  Christ.  It  is  a dying  to  the  old  nature 
and  a rising  to  a new  in  Christ.  While  it  is  real  and  must 
have  its  fruits  in  moral  and  spiritual  transformation,  it  is  in- 
visible. No  apparent  physical  change  takes  place  in  the  person. 
How  then  is  one  believer  to  know  another? 

Believers  baptism  came  to  have  a central  place  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists,  as  among  other  Anabaptists,  because 
it  was  the  symbolic  witness  to  the  inner  but  unseen  experience. 
While  man  is  in  the  flesh,  the  spiritual  must  be  mediated  to 
him  in  some  manner.  Just  as  the  letters  of  the  Scriptures  are 
signs  to  point  to  the  living  word  of  God,  so  the  ordinances  are 
symbolic  representations  of  the  spiritual  realities  of  God’s  grace. 

Baptism  is  the  outward  manifestation  to  give  witness  to  other 
Christians  of  the  new  birth.  The  reality  must  precede  the  sign, 
but  the  sign  must  be  in  fairly  direct  correspondence  to  the 
reality.  We  can  never  be  absolutely  sure  that  there  is  no  hypoc- 
risy, that  the  real  transformation  has  taken  place,  but  by  using 
the  test  of  moral  and  spiritual  changes  in  the  person,  the  reality 
of  the  true  being  can  be  determined  with  a great  deal  of 
certainty. 

If  the  external  sign  is  a witness  to  the  inner  change,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  Anabaptist  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism. Repentance  is  the  precondition  necessary  for  the  word  to 
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germinate  and  spring  into  life.  Repentance  cannot  take  place 
without  the  recognition  of  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  Infants  cannot  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
and  so  could  not  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  given  in  baptism  true  believers 
can  be  gathered  together  into  the  church.  We  cannot  help 
but  pause  to  recollect  that  it  was  the  testimony  given  by  the 
(re) baptism  of  Sicke  Snijder  (Freerks),  the  tailor  at  Leeuwar- 
den,  that  stirred  Menno  to  the  second  major  step  on  his  way  to 
conversion.5  It  was  also  the  baptism  by  the  emissaries  of  Jan 
Matthijs  from  Haarlem  that  brought  Obbe  and  Dirk  Philips 
into  the  movement.6  Baptism  was  very  meaningful  to  them. 
It  moves  in  both  directions  between  the  two  focal  points  men- 
tioned earlier.  It  symbolizes  the  experience  of  regeneration, 
the  new  birth  in  Christ.  It  witnesses  to  other  believers  so  that 
they  may  be  gathered  into  the  church.  Both  Menno  and  Dirk 
wrote  early  and  lengthy  treatises  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual 
regeneration  or  the  new  creature  in  Christ,  as  well  as  on  baptism, 
indicating  the  significance  that  this  basic  belief  had  for  them 
in  their  own  experience. 

The  Word  Became  Flesh 

There  is  no  belief  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  that  is  more 
widely  misunderstood  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ.  Even  John  C.  Wenger  in  his  preface  to  one  of  the 
treatises  in  The  Complete  Writings  of  Menno  Simons  tends  to 
treat  the  whole  discussion  as  a result  of  “the  primitive  state  of 
science”  and  chides  Menno  for  being  “tedious  and  tiresome.”7 
Few  have  caught  the  full  significance  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptist 
understanding  of  this  teaching  and  can  realize  why  they  held 
to  it  so  tenaciously.8 

We  must  admit  that  present  scientific  understanding  of  nat- 
ural processes  would  not  agree  with  Menno’s  explanation  as  to 
how  the  Incarnation  took  place.  Nevertheless,  he  was  trying 
to  assert  and  defend  a position  which  is  very  basic  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Menno  was  convinced  of  both  the  humanity  and 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  event  in  which  the  word  became 
flesh,  it  was  shown  that  the  divine  can  be  real  in  the  human. 
To  put  it  simply,  if  God  can  become  a true  man,  then  man 
can  truly  have  the  nature  of  God.  It  is  the  divine  nature  grant- 
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ed  to  man,  a spiritual  though  unseen  reality,  that  enables  man 
to  overcome  his  evil  tendencies  and  live  the  ethical  life. 

Lutheranism  failed  to  realize  that  a real,  albeit  spiritual, 
change  can  take  place  which  enables  man  to  do  the  good.  From 
this  failure  arose  the  criticism  that  the  Anabaptists’  insistence 
on  ethical  living  as  a fruit  of  salvation  was  only  “works  right- 
eousness.” The  reality  of  the  true  being  that  is  not  natural, 
material  or  temporal  also  gives  man  eternal  meaning  and  the 
possibility  of  fellowship  with  God  that  transcends  this  world 
and  death.  If  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human,  man’s  nature  cannot  be  transformed,  and  salvation 
is  not  a hope  but  a delusion. 

The  new  birth  brought  into  being  something  that  was  not 
there  before.  Because  man  is  not  a thing  but  a person,  he  is 
also  subject  to  the  laws  of  growth.  This  is  true  of  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  physical.  Therefore  there  is  need  to  encourage 
and  nourish  the  growth  of  that  which  came  into  existence 
through  the  new  birth.  It  was  in  the  mystery  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  that  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  found  the  symbol  of  this 
real  experience  of  growth. 

Menno  and  Dirk  pointed  to  John  6 to  prove  that  Jesus,  in 
speaking  of  the  Last  Supper,  was  not  speaking  of  a carnal  feed- 
ing upon  his  body  and  blood.  It  was  symbolic  of  the  spiritual 
feeding  which  must  constantly  take  place.  The  reality  of  Christ 
as  the  word  was  spiritual  and  not  material.  Therefore  the 
feeding  and  drinking  must  also  be  spiritual.  In  John  6,  feeding 
is  interpreted  by  Jesus  as  believing  and  drinking  as  trusting. 
Only  the  believer  who  trusts  and  obeys  truly  feeds  on  Christ 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  Dutch  Anabaptists  would  have  appreciated  the  symbols 
which  are  built  into  the  windows  at  the  front  of  the  Bethel 
College  Mennonite  Church.  They  would  probably  have  added 
the  full  cup  below  the  grapes  and  the  loaf  below  the  wheat. 
For  they  linked  the  very  old  figure  about  the  grapes  being 
pressed  into  one  cup  and  the  wheat  ground  into  one  loaf.9  So 
communion  with  Christ  incorporates  many  members  into  one 
body.  Communion  is  not  personal  but  corporal. 

Communion  is  also  ethical  and  practical  as  well  as  spiritual. 
When  you  have  communion  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  you  look 
about  to  discover  those  with  whom  you  are  partaking.  You  are 
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responsible  for  the  members  of  this  group  in  a special  way, 
spiritually  for  their  souls,  but  also  practically  for  their  physical 
needs.  Thus  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  must  be 
a practical  unity  when  we  grow  by  feeding  on  him  in  faith. 

The  Life  of  Disci pleship 

The  truth  of  the  word  became  flesh  and  our  incorporation 
through  spiritual  nourishment  leads  us  to  the  life  of  discipleship. 
For  many  Christians,  justification  by  faith  alone  was  a change 
in  standing  before  God,  i.e.,  you  come  to  enjoy  his  favor.  As 
a result  of  their  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  the  Ana- 
baptists believed  that  justification  was  expressed  not  as  an  idea 
or  position,  but  rather  as  a transformation  of  life. 

This  understanding  of  the  Christian  life  led  them  to  emphasize 
the  fife  of  discipleship.  Anabaptists  did  not  reject  or  deny  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  they  did  object  when  the 
fruits  of  faith  in  ethical  action  did  not  follow.  To  them  faith 
progresses  through  three  stages : ( 1 ) In  the  initial  stage  a person 
who  is  a carnal  man  needs  repentance;  (2)  After  receiving 
faith,  the  divine  nature  is  restored  to  man  and  he  is  able  to 
know  the  love  of  God  and  to  love  his  fellow  man ; ( 3 ) The  final 
stage  comes  when  love  results  in  work.  This  love  is  not  senti- 
mental and  mushy;  it  must  be  practical  and  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  Christ.  In  this  process,  as  Dirk  Philips  says, 
“.  . . the  Holy  Spirit  renews,  sanctifies,  and  keeps  the  new 
creature  in  the  divine  life.”10 

The  love  demand  will  result  in  a twofold  relationship  to 
men.  The  first  relates  to  individuals  outside  the  church  who 
cannot  be  motivated  by  love  to  God  and  man.  The  Christian’s 
witness  will  result  in  enmity  and  hostility  from  such  individuals. 
The  believer,  however,  will  respond  not  in  kind  but  in  love  and 
forbearance.  The  cross  of  Christ  becomes  a daily  experience. 

Secondly,  within  the  church  there  will  be  a mutual  or  recip- 
rocal response  of  love.  This  results  in  a different  or  special 
relationship  toward  fellow  believers.  Spiritually  it  will  express 
itself  in  admonitions  to  faithfulness  and  discipline  for  those  who 
err.  The  spiritual  concern  is  the  greater  one,  but  love  must 
not  be  confined  to  the  spiritual  alone.  It  must  also  express 
itself  in  mutual  aid. 

That  the  demand  for  such  discipleship  was  no  mere  abstract 
teaching  is  well  illustrated  by  Dirk  Willems.  While  in  flight 
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during  midwinter  from  the  Anabaptist  hunters,  he  crossed  a 
stream  on  the  ice.  His  would-be  captor  followed  but  broke 
through.  Seeing  the  man  in  the  water,  Dirk  turned  back  when 
freedom  seemed  assured  and  saved  the  man.  As  a result  Dirk 
was  captured  and  later  executed.11 

The  life  of  discipleship  was  a type  of  Christ-mysticism.  In- 
stead, however,  of  being  simply  a personal  experience  of  union 
and  fellowship  with  Christ,  it  meant  that  the  disciple  does  as 
Christ  did  or  would  do.  The  new  creature  in  Christ  sets  one 
apart  from  those  who  still  live  as  the  natural  man.  Because 
culture  and  society  at  large  are  made  up  of  men  in  their 
natural  state,  the  gathering  into  the  body  of  Christ  resulted 
in  the  practices  of  nonconformity  to  the  world.  Such  practices 
are  best  illustrated  in  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  relationships  to 
marriage  and  the  state. 

Dirk  especially  would  argue  that  there  are  only  two  valid 
marriages,  between  two  nonbelievers  or  between  two  believers.12 
The  possibility  of  marriage  between  a believer  and  a nonbeliever 
was  impossible.  Dirk  could  not  conceive  how  a person  who 
had  given  himself  to  Christ  could  give  himself  to  one  who  had 
not  also  given  himself  to  Christ.  Marriage  is  intended  for  two 
holy  beings  who  recognize  Christ’s  higher  claim  on  each  of  them. 
It  is  also  permitted  as  a carnal  or  natural  relationship  for  pur- 
poses of  growth  and  increase  of  mankind.  One  is  a Christian 
marriage;  the  other  is  not  and  most  Anabaptists  felt  that  there 
was  no  middle  ground. 

Separation  from  the  state  is  required  also.  They  believed 
that  the  state  exists  to  restrain  evildoers  and  protect  the  good. 
Since  it  exists  for  the  carnal  man  primarily,  the  carnal  sword 
is  used  by  the  state.  The  Christian,  however,  is  incorporated 
into  the  church.  The  church  is  spiritual  and  therefore  only 
uses  spiritual  weapons.  Menno  called  the  other  reformers  men 
of  blood  because  they  sanctioned  the  execution  of  heretics.  He 
felt  that  the  Christian  should  completely  repudiate  the  use  of 
the  sword.  The  way  of  the  Cross  is  to  suffer,  to  be  nonresistant 
in  obedience  to  the  example  and  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  swearing  of  oaths  was  also  denied  the  Christian.  Menno 
would  agree  with  the  little  boy  who  asked  what  an  oath  is.  He 
replied  that  an  oath  is  when  you  take  one  and  don’t  tell  the 
truth,  everyone  will  believe  you  anyway.  The  Dutch  Ana- 
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baptists  demanded  that  a person  be  sincere  in  all  his  statements. 
In  such  cases  the  oath  is  unnecessary.  The  refusal  to  swear 
oaths  is  only  negative  testimony  to  the  positive  requirement  for 
truthfulness  at  all  times. 

The  Fellowship  of  Believers 

The  next  belief  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  is  that  of  the  church 
as  a fellowship  of  holy  beings.  The  Dutch  and  German  are 
richer  in  terminology  to  express  this  idea  than  is  the  English. 
They  use  three  terms:  Kerk  or  Kirche;  Gemeente  or  Gemeinde ; 
and  Secte  or  Sekte.  A Kerk  puts  the  emphasis  on  the  organiza- 
tional and  institutional  aspects  of  the  church.  This  has  some 
truth  to  it.  Gemeente  puts  the  stress  upon  the  fellowship,  the 
organic  and  corporate  nature  of  the  church.  The  Dutch  Ana- 
baptists felt  this  was  the  heart  of  the  concept.  A Secte  was  a 
group  that  divided  or  fragmented  the  body  into  pieces. 

Menno  considered  the  reformers  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  be  a Kerk,  or  possibly  the  bigger  “sects.”  He  accused  them  of 
adding  man  made  customs  and  traditions  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  The  “sects”  were  those  who  were  corrupted  or  depraved 
in  their  doctrines  and  practices,  such  as  the  Miinsterites  and 
the  followers  of  David  Joris. 

The  reformers  looked  upon  the  church  as  an  institution  in- 
cluding all  the  people  who  lived  in  a given  geographic  area. 
The  Dutch  Anabaptists  held  that  the  church  should  be  a fellow- 
ship of  holy  beings  only,  believers  who  were  joined  to  Christ  by 
the  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  therefore  also  joined  to  one 
another  in  the  body  of  Christ.  As  such  a fellowship,  the 
church  exists  not  only  in  history,  but  beyond  history  in  the 
fellowship  of  angels  with  God. 

One  knows  the  believers  by  the  witness  of  baptism  and  by 
a pure  and  holy  life.  The  latter  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
believers  are  subject  to  the  failings  of  weakness,  error  and 
stumblings.  They  still  must  live  in  the  flesh  and  so  can  never 
claim  perfection  in  this  life  even  though  they  strive  earnestly  to 
be  pure  and  holy.  Such  believers  unite  voluntarily  but  are 
forged  into  a living  reality  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the  source 
and  center  for  growth  and  nourishment  of  the  Christians,  an 
ark  from  which  they  could  go  forth  into  the  world,  but  could 
also  return  when  in  need  of  refreshment  and  support. 
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What  Menno  and  Dirk  would  prefer  to  call  “the  evangelical 
separation,”  but  we  would  call  church  discipline,  is  but  the 
negative  side  of  the  positive  doctrine  of  the  church.  If  a 
gathering  of  believers  out  of  the  world  into  a fellowship  is  the 
true  church  and  body  of  Christ,  then  a separation  back  to  the 
world  is  required  whenever  someone  no  longer  is  a believer. 

A distinction  was  made  among  four  types  of  sin : ( 1 ) Orig- 

inal sin  which  is  inherited  at  birth  as  a predisposition;  (2) 
Actual  sin  which  results  from  original  sin  before  regeneration 
but  after  the  person  reaches  the  age  of  responsibility;  (3) 
Human  weakness,  error  and  stumbling  which  remain  after  the 
new  birth  as  a result  of  the  defective  and  weak  nature  which 
all  men  retain  in  the  flesh;  (4)  Willful  sinning  after  regenera- 
tion for  which  the  person  does  not  repent.13  Only  the  fourth 
type  is  subject  to  the  evangelical  separation.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  person  no  longer  lives  in  Christ. 

There  are  also  three  reasons  for  this  separation:  (1)  To 

bring  the  sinner  to  repentance  and  accomplish  his  redemption; 
(2)  To  protect  other  believers  from  the  contagion  and  corrup- 
tion of  sin;  (3)  To  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  church  in 
the  world14  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  early  emphasis 
tended  to  be  on  regeneration  and  the  new  creature,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  sinner  was  always  mentioned  first.  Later  when  the 
Dutch  tended  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  second  focal  point, 
the  church,  the  order  was  reversed.  Their  first  intuition  was 
correct,  as  the  history  of  many  splits  over  church  discipline 
amply  demonstrated. 

Thus  the  church  was  not  only  a gathering  of  believers  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  world;  it  was  necessary  for 
the  church  to  exclude  the  world  from  the  church.  The  evan- 
gelical separation  was  merely  intended  to  be  formal  recognition 
of  that  which  had  in  fact  already  become  real. 

A Theology  of  Martyrdom 

The  final  basic  belief  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  was  the  belief 
in  two  kingdoms.  Dirk  Philips  in  his  treatise  on  the  church 
encompasses  in  sweeping  fashion  an  exhilarating  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  meaning  of  church  history.15 

There  are  two  kingdoms.  They  have  their  origins  prior  to 
history.  God  created  angels  as  holy  beings  who  were  to  praise 
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him,  and  in  history  to  serve  man.  They  are  the  prototype  of 
the  church  in  history  which  was  established  with  Adam  and  Eve. 

An  apostasy  occurred  in  heaven.  These  angels  were  untrue 
to  their  creator.  They  were  separated  from  God  and  were 
limited  in  what  they  could  do  by  that  which  God  permits.  Out 
of  this  apostasy  came  a conflict  which  proceeds  as  long  as  God 
allows  it.  The  conflict  was  transferred  to  history  in  the  very 
person  in  whom  the  church  had  its  origin.  The  first  apostasy 
on  earth  was  followed,  however,  by  the  beginning  of  restoration. 

Down  through  history  the  apostasy,  conflict  and  restoration 
continue.  History  is  the  record  of  the  conflict  between  the 
church  of  God  (epitomized  in  Abel)  and  the  synagogue  or 
congregation  of  Satan  (epitomized  by  Cain.)  The  church  of 
God  must  always  anticipate  that  it  will  suffer  persecution  from 
the  church  of  antichrist. 

With  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  the  conflict  was  heightened 
and  reached  its  climax  in  history  even  though  it  continues.  In 
him  the  conflict  is  both  as  a heavenly  and  an  earthly,  a cosmic 
and  an  historical  conflict.  The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  the  con- 
flict and  the  key  to  victory. 

Despite  the  decisive  revelation  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  God 
which  was  given  in  the  cross  and  resurrection,  the  conflict  theme 
persists  in  history  because  men  refuse  to  see  the  truth.  The 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  world  stands  as  the  fore- 
shadowing of  an  eternal  state;  though  persecuted  and  suffering, 
the  church  is  and  will  remain  victorious. 

That  for  which  a man  is  willing  to  die  demonstrates  what 
he  believes  to  be  of  most  importance.  That  for  which  many 
die  portrays  the  deepest  convictions  of  a group  about  the  mean- 
ing of  life.  That  many  Anabaptists  remained  steadfast  in  the 
face  of  persecution  and  the  most  brutal  torture  and  death 
an  age  of  brutality  could  devise  gives  insight  into  their  real 
values  and  basic  beliefs. 

The  Anabaptists  looked  upon  martyrdom  as  a seal  of  faith. 
As  one  sought  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ,  suffering  and  persecu- 
tion were  a sure  guarantee  that  one  had  been  called  and  chosen. 
Martyrdom  could  then  be  endured  or  even  transformed  into 
victory.  To  enter  upon  it  joyously  was  an  expression  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  gift  of  grace  given.  This  thanksgiving 
could  also  serve  as  a witness  or  testimony  to  the  truth.  It  was 
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not  a truth  that  was  an  idea  or  abstract  philosophy.  It  was  the 
affirmation  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a true  revelation  of  what  really 
is  in  history  and  beyond  history. 

The  way  to  eternal  life  must  be  through  suffering  and  passion 
as  it  was  for  Christ.  The  grain  of  wheat  must  fall  into  the 
ground  in  order  to  bring  forth  life.  All  things  tend  to  the 
source  from  which  they  come.  Dust  returns  to  dust.  Likewise, 
the  divine  nature  must  be  tested  and  tried  to  find  out  if  it  is  true. 
Out  of  the  suffering  and  persecution  a purified  being  will  arise 
which  is  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  Christ  and  more  ready  for 
eternal  life.  If  the  believer  is  a disciple  of  Christ  and  accepts 
his  method,  he  will  be  rewarded  with  eternal  life  and  participa- 
tion in  Christ’s  final  victory. 

Let  us  now  review  the  basic  beliefs  and  see  the  interrelation- 
ships moving  through  the  whole.  Let  us  see  the  way  in  which 
we  move  from  the  personal  experience  of  regeneration  to  the 
existence  of  the  church  in  the  total  sweep  of  time  and  eternity. 

Th  seed  which  is  the  word  of  God  is  sown  by  the  preachers. 
The  seed  is  a dynamic  and  living,  but  spiritual  reality.  From 
the  seed  the  spirit  brings  forth  the  new  creature  in  Christ.  The 
person  is  transformed  and  partakes  of  the  divine  nature.  He 
gives  witness  of  it  to  other  Christians  through  the  sign  of  bap- 
tism, so  that  he  may  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ. 

Regeneration  is  only  birth,  not  the  mature  creature.  Because 
the  word  became  flesh,  we  can  be  granted  the  divine  nature 
and  it  can  grow  in  unlimited  fashion.  The  new  creature  is 
nourished  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  belief  and  obedience  he 
feeds  in  faith  and  becomes  more  like  Christ. 

The  new  creature  works  by  faith  and  love.  The  life  of  dis- 
cipleship  is  revealed  in  his  relationships  to  the  world,  which  he 
seeks  to  call  to  repentance  and  from  which  he  must  accept 
hostility  and  persecution.  The  new  creature  does  not  conform 
to  the  world.  He  breaks  with  it  in  marriage,  in  the  state,  in 
his  personal  integrity  as  evidenced  by  the  nonswearing  of  oaths 
and  by  mutual  aid  within  the  brotherhood. 

The  fellowship  of  holy  beings  is  the  church.  It  is  not  an 
institution  or  an  organization,  but  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is 
not  perfected  by  the  fellowship  with  believers,  but  Christ  gives 
a foretaste  of  the  perfection  yet  to  be  realized  in  full.  Those 
who  fail  to  nourish  the  new  creature,  who  let  that  which  was 
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born  die  again  must  be  separated  from  the  church  back  to  the 
world — in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  they  may  be  redeemed. 

The  church  exists  in  the  midst  of  conflict.  The  conflict  is 
not  merely  in  time  and  history  but  goes  beyond.  Through  the 
new  creature,  that  which  is  transient  and  temporal  is  overcome. 
Martyrdom  may  be  a final  test  and  witness  to  the  real,  to  the 
victory  in  Christ. 

Discipleship  to  Christ  transforms  man  and  joins  him  to  the 
new  community  of  holy  beings.  In  this  transformation,  in  the 
new  community  man  finds  what  is  real  though  unseen,  what 
endures  though  the  seen  is  destroyed.  Man  by  his  separation 
from  the  world  is  able  to  serve  more  fully  the  world  and  to 
fulfill  that  which  has  been  broken  and  partially  destroyed  by  sin. 
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Menno  Simons  on  Faith  and  Reason 

By  William  Keeney 


Considering  the  history  of  various  Mennonite  groups  and 
their  antipathy  toward  higher  education,  it  may  seem  strange 
to  speak  on  faith  and  reason  as  part  of  the  commemoration  of 
Menno  Simons’  death.  In  fact,  we  could  find  in  Menno’s  writ- 
ings some  justification  for  hesitation  about  education,  and  even 
more  about  reason.  Opponents  such  as  Martin  Micron  and 
Johannes  a Lasco  accused  Menno  of  holding  learning  and 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  in  disdain. 
He  did  consider  the  wisdom  of  the  world  folly;  he  spoke  of  those 
who  would  spoil  through  philosophy  and  deceit;  he  referred 
to  “the  learned  ones”  in  such  a manner  as  to  indicate  some 
suspicion  and  disdain  of  them. 

But  we  would  not  be  true  to  the  man  whom  we  memorialize 
if  we  did  not  recognize  the  situation  in  which  he  spoke  these 
words  and  his  own  disclaimers  of  the  charge  that  he  held  learn- 
ing in  contempt.  We  must  look  deeper  to  discover  his  attitude 
toward  knowledge,  particularly  religious  knowledge,  and  man’s 
ability  to  know  it. 

Reason  and  Its  Allies 

Historically  speaking  Menno  did  not  come  to  his  experience 
of  salvation  with  the  help  of  the  educated  and  learned.  On 
the  contrary,  at  times  he  felt  that  he  discovered  truth  in  spite 
of  those  who  were  educated.  In  his  autobiographical  account 
of  his  conversion  Menno  tells  Gellius  Faber  how  he  came  to 
doubt  certain  doctrines,  first  transubstantiation  in  the  Mass 
and  later  infant  baptism.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  he  studied 
the  writings  of  the  church  fathers  and  found  little  help  from 
them. 

Menno’s  major  conflicts  were  with  men  who  were  his  superiors 
in  formal  education,  and  who  tried  to  use  the  tools  of  linguistics 
and  logic  to  refute  him.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
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Scholasticism  of  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  Reformation 
had  gone  to  extremes  in  its  use  of  reason  to  prove  its  religious 
beliefs.  The  Reformation  was  in  part  a result  of  the  reaction 
to  scholastic  extremes.  And  it  was  not  the  only  reaction.  Menno 
felt  that  the  logical  and  linguistic  arguments  were  rationalistic 
attempts  to  ignore  or  escape  the  rigorous  demands  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Thus,  both  in  his  experience  of  conversion  and  in  his  conflicts 
with  men  more  learned  than  himself  he  came  to  distrust  men 
who  used  reason  and  who  were  highly  skilled  in  it  and  he  found 
theological  support  for  his  view.  Menno  was  not  unique  in  his 
view  that  human  reason  was  depraved  in  Adam,  but  such  a 
view  did  support  that  which  he  already  had  concluded  from 
experience.  By  the  depravity  of  human  reason,  Menno  did  not 
mean  that  it  was  entirely  destroyed.  Instead,  he  meant  that 
human  reason  is  not  a safe  guide.  It  suffers  from  a human 
tendency  to  produce  the  desired  result.  He  would  say  that 
because  of  this  failure,  “the  god  of  this  world”  can  blind  men 
who  rely  on  reason.1 

Menno  also  looked  upon  tradition  as  an  unsafe  guide  to 
knowledge.  He  had  studied  the  church  fathers  on  infant  bap- 
tism and  found  them  to  be  contradictory  and  unreliable.  He 
had  tried  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  transubstantiation.  Even  after  his  first  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject he  remained  a priest  for  about  eight  years,  though  with 
increasing  doubt  about  the  authority  of  the  church.  When  he 
finally  broke,  it  was  in  part  because  he  could  accept  no  pope 
or  human  authority  as  supreme.  In  his  freedom  to  deny  the 
authority  of  the  church  Menno  acknowledged  his  dependency 
upon  Luther.2 

When  men  appealed  to  the  traditional  views,  he  asserted, 
“.  . . length  of  time  does  not  prevail  against  the  Word  of  God.”3 
The  antiquity  of  practice  or  custom  does  not  give  full  assurance 
that  it  is  sound.  It  may  only  be  error  compounded  by  frequent 
repetition. 

If  reason  and  tradition  are  not  safe  grounds  for  authority  in 
knowledge,  upon  what  can  we  rely?  Some  suggested  their  own 
experience;  others,  such  as  Melchior  Hoffman  and  David  Joris, 
suggested  dreams  and  revelations  from  the  Spirit.  Here  too 
Menno  doubted  the  validity  of  such  authorities.  Certainly  it  is 
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not  hard  to  understand  his  doubt  about  dreams  and  visions. 
The  Munster  debacle  was  built  upon  claims  to  such  revelations. 
Menno’s  own  brother  was  ensnared  in  the  hope  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a worldly  kingdom.  It  could  well  have  been  the 
extraordinary  claims  of  men  such  as  Melchior  Hoffman,  Jan 
Matthijs  and  Jan  van  Leiden  that  captured  him. 

Hoffman,  for  example,  rejoiced  when  he  was  imprisoned, 
looking  upon  it  as  fulfillment  of  certain  prophecies  and  visions 
“revealing”  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  set  up  in  two 
years.  He  languished  in  prison  for  about  ten  years  without  the 
hope  being  fulfilled.  The  delusionary  nature  of  Hoffman’s  reli- 
ance upon  visions  and  dreams  as  revelation  of  God’s  will  was 
an  easy  demonstration  of  the  unreliability  of  the  Spiritualists. 
Menno  considered  such  claims  to  revelation  to  be  only  dreams 
and  fantasies.  They  were  subjected  to  the  same  weaknesses  as 
reason:  they  were  merely  human  opinion. 

But  what  about  experience?  There  is  other  experience  than 
reason  or  dreams  and  fantasies.  But  even  this  is  not  entirely 
reliable.  Because  it  depends  upon  man  for  its  base  of  authority, 
it  is  subjected  to  the  same  weaknesses  as  human  reason.  We 
must  interpret  experience  in  order  to  use  it  as  a guide.  When 
we  do,  we  distort  it  by  desire  and  we  cannot  follow  it  all  the  way. 

Discipleship  as  a Guide  to  Knowledge 

If  reason,  tradition,  revelation  through  dreams  and  visions, 
and  even  human  experience  fail  us  as  safe  guides  to  knowledge, 
where  can  we  turn?  Menno  would  turn  to  faith,  if  we  were 
to  use  the  customary  term,  but  perhaps  the  term  “discipleship” 
would  describe  it  better.  Spiritual  knowledge  comes  through 
the  act  of  obedience. 

When  we  want  to  analyze  Menno’s  view  of  faith  and  reason, 
we  are  in  trouble  because  what  we  want  to  say  first  depends 
in  part  upon  what  we  want  to  say  in  the  second  place,  and 
yet  the  second  depends  upon  the  first.  To  those  who  have  not 
seen  or  experienced  faith  as  a basis  for  knowledge  as  Menno 
did,  it  may  seem  like  circular  proof.  Rather  it  is  the  demand 
that  we  can  not  see  faith  as  a means  of  knowledge  and  as  the 
authority  for  life  by  looking  at  the  parts.  To  apprehend  it 
fully  we  must  see  it  whole,  organically,  in  its  vital  and  vitalizing 
relationships. 
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Religious  knowledge,  knowledge  of  spiritual  realities,  does  not 
force  itself  upon  us  in  such  a manner  that  we  cannot  deny  or 
refute  it.  Knowledge  of  God  is  not  so  apparent  that  we  merely 
observe  it  and  are  persuaded  of  its  truth.  To  know,  we  must 
become  involved  directly  by  the  act  of  trust  and  obedience,  by 
the  commitment  of  faith.  It  comes  and  persuades  us  only  as 
we  respond  as  persons  and  give  ourselves  to  it.  The  life  of 
discipleship  then  becomes  the  road  to  knowledge. 

But  is  this  not  the  road  of  experience?  Is  not  the  element  of 
personal  involvement  weak  in  that  we  will  be  led  by  desire? 

Menno  would  say  that  discipleship  is  not  simply  a consulting 
of  our  own  will  and  desire,  or  our  own  experience.  Disciple- 
ship requires  a following  after  the  will  and  desire  of  Christ, 
and  the  will  and  desire  of  Christ  are  known  by  the  example 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  as  given  in  the 
Scriptures. 

To  use  discipleship,  or  faith,  as  a means  of  knowledge,  the 
subjective  experience,  the  personal  response  of  the  believer  must 
be  governed  by  the  objective  guide  of  the  Scriptures. 

Menno  several  times  asserts  that  he  does  not  always  compre- 
hend by  reason,  but  he  does  believe  and  confess.  Religious 
knowledge  is  more  a matter  of  the  moral  response  of  obedience 
than  the  rational  act  of  comprehension.  Indeed,  the  moral  act 
of  obedience  is  necessary  for  the  proper  use  of  reason. 

Once  a person  commits  himself  and  acts  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  reason  may  be  directed  properly  and  may  be  used. 
Menno  would  say  that  when  one  seeks  to  know  by  discipleship, 
the  earthly  mind  is  converted  to  a better  frame.4  Reason  must 
have  a starting  point ; it  must  rest  upon  some  previously  accepted 
facts  or  experience.  The  Scriptures  provide  the  facts;  the  per- 
sonal response  to  the  Scriptures,  or  rather  to  Christ  who  is  re- 
vealed through  the  Scriptures,  provides  us  with  a true  experience 
of  spiritual  reality. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  word  of  God,  then  becomes  the  foundation 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  words  in  the  Scriptures — it  is  not 
the  statement  of  fact  that  is  the  reality.  By  themselves  the 
letters  are  dead.  By  the  moral  response  of  discipleship,  however, 
they  may  become  signs  to  point  us  beyond  the  letter  to  Christ 
who  is  the  living  reality.  Faith  exercised  in  discipleship  is  re- 
quired to  permit  us  to  know  the  living  reality. 
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Once  we  have  come  to  the  living  reality  in  Christ,  we  have  a 
firm  and  true  foundation  for  knowledge.  Having  once  dis- 
covered the  foundation,  we  can  proceed  to  knowledge  that  does 
not  rely  entirely  on  faith,  but  which  uses  experience  and  reason; 
only  this  may  confirm  tradition  and  custom. 

Menno  illustrates  this  in  his  dispute  with  Gellius  Faber. 
Faber  used  a syllogism  to  try  to  prove  an  argument.  Menno 
rightly  pointed  out  that  a syllogism  to  be  true,  must  rest  upon 
true  premises.  One  may  reason  logically  by  means  of  a syllogism, 
but  still  not  have  a true  conclusion  if  the  beginning  point  is 
false.  Menno  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  basing  any  doctrinal 
truth  upon  Scriptural  premises.  Having  done  that,  we  can  use 
a syllogism  to  assure  us  that  we  are  arriving  at  a valid  conclu- 
sion. So  Menno  frequently  appealed  to  the  reasonableness  of 
a conclusion. 

Menno  was  not  a fanatic  or  an  extremist.  He  did  not  reject 
reason  as  of  no  use.  Some  extremists  did  reject  reason  entirely 
because  they  found  that  it  had  limitations  and  was  not  entirely 
reliable.  Menno  recognized  that  reason  could  be  used  with 
great  benefit  when  kept  in  its  proper  place.  But  reason  must 
be  subordinated  to  faith.  For  those  who  are  first  of  all  disciples, 
reason  can  be  a valuable  aid,  a tool  to  discover  and  use  knowl- 
edge. Menno  said  that  he  was  ready  to  honor  learning  when- 
ever it  was  properly  and  reverently  employed. 

Menno  had  a similar  attitude  toward  language  skills.  While 
learning  and  the  knowledge  of  language  are  not  the  best  fruits 
of  the  Gospel,  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  Gellius  Faber  com- 
mended Luther  on  the  basis  of  his  translation  of  the  Scripture. 
Menno  would  not  accept  it  as  unquestioned  evidence  of  Luther’s 
primacy  in  leadership  as  a spiritual  teacher.  Menno  felt  that 
language  skills  can  aid  in  bringing  the  original  language  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  people- — but  to  do  so  required 
no  exceptional  religious  or  moral  superiority. 

Indeed,  Menno  wished  that  he  had  the  language  skills.  He  says, 
Leamedness  and  proficiency  in  languages  I have  never  dis- 
dained, but  have  honored  and  coveted  them  from  my  youth; 
although  I have,  alas,  never  attained  to  them.  I could  wish 
that  I and  all  pious  hearts  were  at  home  in  them  if  only  we 
would  employ  them  in  genuine  humility  and  to  the  glory  of 
our  God  and  the  service  of  our  fellows.5 
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Further  evidence  of  his  awareness  that  language  skills  are  valu- 
able is  found  in  his  use  of  several  versions  of  the  Bible  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  as  accurately  as  possible  the  original  meaning. 
For  example,  he  used  the  Froschauer  Bible,  the  translations  of 
the  Bible  by  Erasmus  and  Castellio,  and  those  published  by 
J.  van  LiesveJdt  of  Antwerp,  and  he  was  fimiliar  with  Luther’s 
translation  of  the  Vulgate.6 

Menno  discerned  rightly  that  reason  or  intelligence  is  not  the 
decisive  factor  needed  for  knowledge  of  spiritual  reality.  Rather, 
discipleship  and  faith  are  required  for  the  right  use  of  reason. 

This  is  right  and  good;  for  not  everyone  is  endowed  with  a 
brilliant  mind  or  with  great  powers  of  reason.  A simple  person 
can  respond  with  obedience,  with  moral  intuition  guided  by 
faith  and  the  Scripture  as  well  as  the  very  intelligent.  Menno 
says,  “Now  this  wisdom  which  effects  such  power  and  yields 
such  fruits,  I consider  to  be  the  best  fruits,  I consider  to  be  the 
very  finest  that  can  be  named,  even  if  it  is  taught  and  recovered 
by  an  ignorant  teamster  or  hod  carrier.”7 

We  should  also  couple  with  this  his  remarks  about  doctors 
of  philosophy  and  schools  of  higher  learning  such  as  this  one. 

You  see,  dear  reader,  for  the  sake  of  the  sweetness  of  this 
philosophy,  its  nobility,  its  virtue,  its  fruit,  its  delightfulness,  and 
its  beauty,  which  I have  not  learned  from  any  famous  doctors 
nor  in  any  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  in  order  to  delight 
my  poor  soul  with  its  living  power,  I have  preferred  to  be  the 
fool  of  the  world’s  learned  ones,  in  order  that  I might  be  found 
of  God  to  be  wise,  rather  than  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  worldly  wise,  and  at  the  last  be  a fool  in  God’s  sight.8 

Anyone  who  can  respond  in  trust  and  obedience  to  the  living 
reality  in  Christ  Jesus  can  know  divine  truth.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend  it  as  fully  as  another  person.  But  if  he 
reads  the  Scriptures  in  simplicity,  a hod  carrier  or  a teamster 
may  discover  by  faith  and  obedience  more  living  truth  than  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  who  relies  only  on  his  own  reason.  The 
truth  of  the  real  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  can  be  appre- 
hended, professed  and  made  alive  by  any  person  able  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong  and  respond  to  the  person  of  Christ 
Jesus. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  reason  is  exalted.  We  also  live 
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in  an  age  when  the  empirical  sciences  based  on  sense  data  are 
supreme.  This  tends  to  overshadow  and  even  exclude  the  spir- 
itual by  the  material  and  the  natural. 

We  need  to  recover  the  reality  and  primacy  of  the  spiritual, 
of  the  divine.  We  need  Menno’s  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
philosophizing  and  human  reason  in  matters  of  the  spirit.  Hu- 
man reason  and  natural  knowledge  have  given  us  great  power 
over  our  environment.  They  have  been  unable  to  give  us  direc- 
tion that  releases  from  fear  and  destruction. 

Knowledge  can  come  through  reason,  but  it  must  be  founded 
upon  and  governed  by  faith.  We  can  build  with  reason,  but 
the  foundation  must  be  Jesus  Christ.  To  quote  Menno  once 
more, 

“For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ”  . . . Hear  Him,  believe  Him,  trust  Him,  follow 
Him,  hope  in  Him,  and  abide  in  Him ; press  diligently  after  Him, 
conforming  yourselves  to  His  Spirit,  Word,  and  life,  and  you 
shall  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.9 

For  any  Mennonite,  for  any  Christian,  this  is  the  beginning 
of  education,  the  road  to  true  wisdom. 
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Menno  Simons  and  the  Scriptures 

By  Russell  L,  Mast 


As  we  approach  the  question  of  Menno  Simons  and  the 
Scriptures  we  shall  be  considering  (1)  his  discovery  of  the 
Scriptures,  (2)  his  view  of  the  Scriptures,  (3)  his  use  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  (4)  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Scriptures 

Menno  gave  a moving  account  of  his  conversion  experience 
in  which  he  laid  bare  the  mental  struggle,  the  inner  torment 
that  was  his  as  he  wrestled  with  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He 
became  a village  priest  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  but  confessed 
that  he  had  never  read  the  Scriptures  at  all.  Much  of  his 
time  during  those  days  he  wasted  in  idleness,  playing,  and  drink- 
ing. Meanwhile,  as  he  handled  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
Mass,  he  began  to  doubt  seriously  that  they  were  actually  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus.  At  first  he  dismissed  such 
thoughts  as  the  promptings  of  Satan,  but  they  persisted.  Finally, 
he  decided  to  examine  the  New  Testament  for  himself,  in  the 
hope  that  his  doubts  might  be  alleviated.  But  before  he  read 
very  far,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  what  he 
had  been  taught  about  the  Mass. 

About  that  time  he  heard  about  a group  of  people  who  had 
been  rebaptized  because  they  felt  that  infant  baptism  had  been 
meaningless  in  their  lives.  This  sounded  strange  to  him.  So 
again  he  carefully  examined  the  Scriptures  and  to  his  surprise 
could  find  no  report  of  infant  baptism.  Not  trusting  his  own 
understanding  however,  he  began  also  to  consult  some  ancient 
authors,  as  well  as  such  contemporary  theologians  as  Luther, 
Bullinger,  and  Bucer.  After  he  had  carefully  weighed  their 
arguments,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  baptism  upon  con- 
fession of  faith  was  the  only  kind  of  baptism  that  had  scriptural 
support. 

Still  it  was  another  five  years  until  that  which  had  changed 
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his  mind  was  also  to  change  his  heart  and  lead  him  into  an 
entirely  new  way  of  life.  During  this  time  he  continued  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  to  preach  and  to  serve  the  pastoral  needs 
of  his  congregation.  The  need  for  authentic  religious  leadership 
among  his  people  became  more  and  more  apparent  to  him. 
Then  the  day  came,  and  he  wrote:  “My  heart  trembled  within 
me,  I prayed  to  God  with  sighs  and  tears  that  He  would  give 
to  me,  a sorrowing  sinner,  the  gift  of  His  grace,  create  within 
me  a clean  heart,  and  graciously  . . . forgive  my  unclean  walk 
and  frivolous  easy  life.  . . .”1  Thus  he  came  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways  as  he  now  embraced  the  new  life  of  Christ. 

So  his  conversion  and  his  discovery  of  Scripture  occurred 
simultaneously,  both  interacting  upon  each  other.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  time  during  the  days  of  Josiah  the  king  when  the 
book  of  the  law  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.2  When 
the  contents  of  the  book  were  read  to  the  king,  “he  rent  his 
clothes”  in  penitence,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a new 
order  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  So  it  was  for  Menno,  when  at 
last  he  discovered  the  Scriptures.  It  brought  a new  order  in 
his  life,  for,  ever  after,  the  Scriptures  became  the  object  of  his 
continual  study.  Even  a casual  reading  of  Menno  Simons’ 
works  will  reveal  the  obvious  fact  that  his  writings  were  steeped 
in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  disputations  with 
theological  opponents  he  saw  and  recognized  only  one  authority 
— the  authority  that  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  He  had  now, 
in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  discovered  the  Scriptures  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  him.  Now  the  Bible  had  become 
the  guidebook  of  his  life. 

Menno’ s View  of  the  Scriptures 

As  we  press  farther  into  Menno’s  relation  to  the  Scriptures, 
let  us  consider  now  his  view  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  a more 
difficult  question  because  Menno  nowhere  stated  that  his  view 
of  the  Scriptures  actually  was.  So  we  are  forced  to  consider, 
as  best  we  can,  what  view  of  the  Scriptures  is  implied  through- 
out his  writings  and  disputations.  The  very  fact  that  people 
through  the  centuries  have  read  the  same  Scriptures  and  have 
come  to  very  different  conclusions  as  to  what  they  say  or  teach, 
is  evidence  enough  that  people  obviously  view  the  Scriptures 
differently.  What  was  Menno’s  particular  view  of  the  Scrip- 
tures? 
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Let  us  come  quickly  to  the  point  now  and  say  that  Menno 
Simons  viewed  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  in  terms  of  Christ. 
He  is  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures,  the  highest  point  of  revela- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures; 
and  he  is  the  one  through  whom  all  Scripture  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. In  this  he  followed  a Reformation  principle  so  clearly 
enunciated  by  Luther  who  said,  “I  urge  Christ,  the  Lord,  who 
is  Lord  also  of  the  Scriptures.”  It  can  be  said  that  Menno, 
like  the  other  Anabaptists,  applied  this  principle  more  sharply 
and  radically  than  either  Luther  or  Zwingli,  who,  on  the  whole 
were  more  moderate.  So  Menno  said,  “All  Scripture  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  Spirit,  teaching,  walk  and  example 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.”  And  again  he  said,  “All  Scripture 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  [must  be]  rightly  ex- 
plained according  to  the  intent  of  Christ  Jesus  and  His  holy 
apostles.  . . .”3 

That  Menno  regarded  Christ  as  the  highest  revelation  in  the 
Scriptures  can  be  seen  by  reading  through  his  disputations  and 
observing  the  phrases  he  used  in  appealing  to  the  highest  author- 
ity for  faith  and  life.  He  said  it  must  be  according  to  “the 
Spirit,  Word  and  example  of  Christ.”  Or  it  is  according  to 
“Christ  and  his  Word.”  Or  according  to  “Jesus  Christ  and 
His  Holy  Word.”  Or  “according  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
It  was  not  by  chance,  but  by  careful  design  that  1 Corinthians 
3:11  appeared  on  the  title  page  of  every  one  of  his  publica- 
tions: “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

There  are  times  when  Menno  made  the  Word  of  God  coter- 
minous with  the  words  or  text  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  more  often 
the  Word  of  God  referred  to  Christ.  For  indeed,  he  is  the 
Word  made  flesh.  In  the  preface  to  his  meditation  on  the 
twenty-fifth  Psalm,  he  stated  further,  “.  . . I by  the  grace  of 
God  seek  and  shall  seek  nothing  upon  earth  but  the  unadulter- 
ated Word  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  according  to 
Scripture.”4  Scripture  is  then  the  faithful  record  of  the  true 
facts  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  Word  of  Christ  includes  more 
than  his  teaching  or  his  spoken  words.  It  includes  the  whole 
fact  of  Christ — the  Word  made  flesh.  This  comes  close  to  what 
Luther  meant  when  he  said  that  the  Scriptures  are  “the  cradle 
in  which  Christ  is  laid.”  So  it  has  been  suggested  by  a number 
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of  scholars  that  in  the  writings  of  the  Anabaptists,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  more  often  regarded  as  being  the  “locus  of  the  Word, 
instead  of  itself  being  the  Word.”5  In  any  case,  Menno  cer- 
tainly viewed  the  whole  of  Scripture  in  terms  of  Christ. 

The  Use  of  the  Scriptures 

There  are  certain  guiding  lines  which  determined  Menno’s 
use  of  the  Scriptures.  For  if  the  “Spirit,  Word  and  example  of 
Christ  . . . according  to  the  Scriptures”  is  the  authority  to  which 
we  turn,  then  in  terms  of  handling  the  word  of  truth,  the  New 
Testament  is  on  a higher  level  than  the  Old,  although  the  Old 
is  quite  necessary  in  bringing  the  whole  fact  of  Christ  to  the 
Christian  believer.  Yet  it  is  Christ  and  not  the  Old  Testament 
that  is  normative  for  the  Christian.  For  that  reason  Menno 
quoted  from  the  New  Testament  three  and  a half  times  as  often 
as  from  the  Old,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  New  Testament 
references  were  from  the  Gospels.6 

Another  important  point  in  Menno’s  use  of  the  Scriptures 
is  that  he  distinguished  between  weightier  and  lesser  matters. 
He  said,  “I  would  sincerely  pray  you  to  make  a difference  be- 
tween commandment  and  commandment,  and  that  you  would 
not  consider  all  commandments  equally  weighty.  For  adultery 
and  idolatry  will  be  punished  more  severely  than  misunderstand- 
ing with  respect  to  the  ban.”7  And  with  sure  insight  regarding 
Christ’s  command  to  baptize  he  said:  “This  is  the  very  least 

of  all  the  commandments  which  He  has  given.  It  is  a much 
greater  commandment  to  love  your  enemies,  to  do  good  to 
those  who  do  evil  to  you.  . . .”8 

In  using  the  Scriptures  Menno  had  due  regard  for  the  essen- 
tially spiritual  character  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  There  was 
no  value  in  a dead  letter  or  in  an  arid  literalism.  Moreover, 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit  in  the  life  of  the  believer  were  definite 
prerequisite  to  correct  interpretation.  He  recognized  that  words 
must  be  spirit  and  life.  But  over  against  those  who,  under  the 
guise  of  spiritual  knowledge  upheld  wild  theories  and  weird 
practices,  he  submitted  the  intention  of  Christ,  according  to  the 
precise  word  of  the  Scriptures.  So  letter  and  spirit  were  held 
in  creative  tension:  the  spirit  vitalizing  the  letter,  and  the  letter 
giving  objective  content  to  the  Spirit.  The  two  together  are 
like  two  threads  woven  together  to  form  a cord.9 
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Once  more  in  his  use  of  the  Scriptures,  Menno  interpreted 
single  passages  in  terms  of  the  whole.  That  is,  he  never  built 
a case  for  an  important  belief  on  the  basis  of  one  isolated  pas- 
sage. The  Bible  as  a whole  was  authoritative — not  isolated 
chapters  or  verses.  So  Menno  spoke  of  the  “thrust  of  the  whole 
Scripture”  or  what  the  “whole  Scriptures  teach.”  And  he  asked 
pointedly,  “Does  not  the  whole  Scripture  direct  us  to  Christ?” 
It  follows  then,  that  any  statement  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  its  context.  He  declared,  “.  . . it  is 
the  nature  of  all  heresies  to  tear  a fragment  from  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  thereby  to  defend  their  adopted  worship.”  They 
do  not  regard  that  which  is  written  before  and  after,  by  which 
we  may  ascertain  the  right  meaning.”10  Finally  then,  to  under- 
stand and  properly  use  a passage  of  the  Scriptures,  Menno  in- 
sisted: “Test  it  first  and  examine  it  well  in  the  light  of  the 

word,  spirit,  life,  and  example  of  Christ  and  his  holy  apostles, 
to  see  if  it  is  not  the  true  content,  intention,  doctrine,  and  sense 
of  the  whole  Scripture.”11  Surely  when  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  regard  Menno  as  a literalist — as  Bib- 
lical literalism  is  known  and  practiced  in  our  day.  Surely  these 
principles  of  interpretation,  if  followed,  would  shed  a steady  light 
on  some  of  the  burning  ethical  problems  of  our  day. 

Menno' s Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 

Menno’s  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  aspect  of  Menno’s  relation  to  the  Scriptures. 
For  it  is  probably  this,  more  than  anything  else,  that  sets  him 
apart  from  the  other  Reformation  leaders  of  his  day.  Menno’s 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  did  not  come  in  the  fact  that  he 
quoted  from  them  often  or  that  he  made  frequent  use  of  them 
in  his  writings.  Sometimes  we  say  of  a person,  “He  really 
knows  his  Bible.”  What  we  probably  mean  is  that  he  is  able 
to  quote  verses  with  great  flourish  and  assurance,  and  that  he 
is  very  sure  that  he  knows  what  it  means.  Menno  himself 
recognized  that  this  may  not  mean  too  much,  for  he  indicated 
that  even  the  arch  enemy  of  our  souls  knew  how  to  “clothe 
his  cause  with  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.”12 

In  one  single  word  we  can  describe  how  Menno,  as  well  as 
all  the  Anabaptists,  came  to  their  knowledge  of  Scriptures.  It  is 
the  word,  obedience.  Ludwig  Hatzer  said,  “No  man,  no  matter 
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how  learned  he  may  be,  can  understand  the  Scriptures  unless 
he  has  experienced  and  learned  them  in  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
Otherwise  men  speak  of  the  matter  like  a blind  man  of 
color.  . . .”13  Unless  somehow  the  Word  becomes  flesh  in  our 
own  lives  through  obedience  we  cannot  really  know  the  Word. 
We  do  not  and  we  cannot  really  know  the  Scriptures  until  they 
become  a part  of  our  lives,  through  commitment  and  obedience. 
Knowing  the  Bible  is  emphatically  more  than  being  able  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse  from  the  Bible,  although  it  may  in- 
clude that.  It  is  not  simply  filling  up  a sermon  or  an  essay  with 
verses  taken  here  and  there  from  the  Bible,  although  Menno’s 
writings  are  filled  with  Biblical  references.  Knowing  the  Bible 
comes  from  taking  the  Bible,  not  literally,  but  seriously — seri- 
ously enough  to  build  its  truth  into  the  very  structure  of  human 
life  and  its  relationships. 

This  was  the  deeper  and  more  profound  sense  in  which 
Menno  knew  the  Scriptures.  Perhaps  we  should  quote  Roland 
Bain  ton:  “Menno  was  not  creative  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  but 
in  the  realm  of  deeds.  What  others  talked  about  he  is.”14 
This  was  the  way  in  which  he  took  the  Bible  seriously.  Through 
obedience  he  made  it  apply  to  the  daily  life  of  man  to  a degree 
that  seemed  fanatical  to  the  other  reformers.  His  break  with 
Rome  and  the  ancient  traditions  and  practices  of  the  established 
church  was  far  more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  that  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli. 

There  were  two  New  Testament  doctrines  which  came  very 
much  into  the  discussions  of  those  days.  There  was  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  which  makes  possible  a personal  expe- 
rience of  salvation  through  forgiveness.  The  other  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  which  consists  in  Christlike 
moral  living  and  ethical  behavior.  Both  Luther  and  Menno 
believed  in  both  of  these  doctrines  as  their  writings  clearly  show. 
But  the  great  emphasis  of  Luther  was  always  on  justification  by 
faith  and  the  great  emphasis  of  Menno  was  always  on  the  new 
life  in  Christ.  So  from  faith  Menno  moved  to  following,  from 
decision  to  discipleship,  from  the  new  birth  to  the  new  life. 
For  this  reason  Menno  could  never  bask  in  the  security  of  his 
personal  experience  of  salvation,  because  that  experience  must 
be  ‘evidenced’  in  his  daily  walk.  It  was,  therefore,  through 
obedience  in  daily  life  that  he  came  to  know  the  Scriptures. 
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“If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.”15 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that,  finally,  we  come  to  know 
the  Bible  not  intellectually,  but  existentially.  Scriptural  truth  is 
verified  not  in  terms  of  cold  logic  but  in  terms  of  teeming  life; 
not  in  terms  of  objective  detachment,  but  in  terms  of  critical 
involvement.  In  this  way  Menno  knew  the  Bible,  and  in  this 
way  you  and  I must  know  our  Bibles  too — not  as  an  arsenal 
of  proof  texts,  but  as  a book  of  life,  because  it  brings  us  him 
who  is  our  life.  This,  Menno  is  saying  to  our  day  along  with 
other  great  voices  out  of  the  past.  Discover  the  Scriptures  as 
the  acknowledged  authority  for  faith  and  life.  View  the  Scrip- 
tures supremely  in  terms  of  Christ.  Use  the  Scriptures  in  the 
only  way  they  can  be  known — through  commitment  and  obedi- 
ence. 
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The  subject  of  this  paper  deals  with  the  relationship  to  our 
present  day  of  Menno  Simons,  his  life  and  work.  This  relation- 
ship is  to  be  made  not  to  our  age  in  general  but  to  the  Menno- 
nites  in  particular. 

In  a history  of  the  Mennonites  that  is  dotted  by  many  devoted 
disciples  of  Christ  but  few  truly  outstanding  leaders,  Menno 
was  in  many  ways  a significantly  influential  organizer  and  leader 
who  deserves  the  commemoration  of  the  quadracentennial  of 
his  death.  It  is  our  thesis  that  there  are  values  and  lessons  in 
the  life  and  work  of  Menno  which  have  meaning  for  our  time. 
This  is  to  say  that  there  is  a relevance  greater  than  his  being 
something  of  a symbol  for  Mennonites,  a patriarch  from  whom 
we  receive  the  right  words  to  confirm  our  present-day  beliefs 
and  practices;  he  and  his  voluminous  writings  are  more  than 
mere  sources  for  doctoral  dissertations!  There  are  genuine  les- 
sons and  live  issues  of  his  day  which  are  still  vital  and  meaningful. 

To  take  Menno  as  a guide  and  inspiration  in  this  way  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  he  was  perfect  or  infallible.  Were  we 
to  be  critical  of  Menno,  we  could,  no  doubt,  note  many  areas 
wherein  we,  at  least,  would  consider  him  to  have  been  in  error. 
Some  theologians,  for  example,  will  say  that  Menno’s  view  of 
the  incarnation  was  strange.  In  emphasizing  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  opposed  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus  argued  by  Menno’s 
opponent,  Adam  Pastor,  Menno  explained  the  incarnation  in 
terms  of  the  divine  Christ  passing  through  Mary’s  womb  as  a 
ray  of  sunshine  passes  through  a glass,  without  taking  on  sinful 
flesh.1  During  the  christological  debates  of  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  Menno  might  have  been  labeled  “Docetic.”  Then, 
in  Menno’s  use  of  the  Scriptures,  the  present-day  biblicist  or 
fundamentalist  will  raise  critical  eyebrows  at  the  former’s  fre- 
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quent  practice  of  using  as  Scripture  the  Apocrypha,  the  rejected 
books  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  prevailing  Protestant  canons.2 
The  present-day  churchman  will  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  practice  of  avoidance  or  shunning  advocated  by  Menno 
against  those  who  were  banned  from  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
although  he  did  take  somewhat  of  a mediating  position.3 

But  this  is  not  a critical  analysis  of  Menno’s  thought  and  life. 
It  is  our  immediate  concern  rather  to  relate  values  and  issues  in 
his  experience  to  our  present  age. 

Lessons  From  Menno’s  Teachings 

There  are  several  direct  lessons  from  Menno’s  teachings  and 
work  which  we  would  do  well  to  follow  in  our  present  time. 
Without  great  elaboration  the  following  might  be  noted: 

The  emphasis  of  Menno  upon  faith  rather  than  works  as 
the  means  of  salvation  is  one  which  we  ought  to  notice  for 
our  own  time.  In  this  Menno  followed  Luther  and  others  of 
the  reformers.  The  true  Christian  life  does  not  result  from 
the  rigid  adherence  to  any  code  or  prescribed  mode  of  conduct. 
Legalism  in  any  form  does  not  in  itself  save.  Menno  wrote  his 
treatise  on  “The  True  Christian  Life”  (1541)  to  clear  himself 
and  his  fellow  Anabaptists  of  the  charge  of  legalism  and  to 
state  his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.4 

The  legalism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Menno’s 
day,  as  the  legalism  of  Jewish  doctrine  in  Jesus’,  reminds  us  to 
beware  of  placing  the  dynamic  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
restricting  wineskins  of  our  own  forms  of  do’s  and  don’t’s,  thereby 
suggesting  that  these  constitute  the  essence  of  the  true  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  Menno  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
fruitful  life  resulting  from  one’s  experience  of  salvation  by  faith. 
Menno,  and  the  Dutch  since,  quotes  a familiar  verse  in  this 
form:  “The  righteous  must  live  out  of  his  faith”  (Galatians 

• 11).  The  end  result  of  a life  of  faith  is  variously  called  the 
new  creation  in  Christ,  a life  of  discipleship,  or  the  holy  life. 
“For  true  faith  which  is  acceptable  before  God  cannot  be 
barren;  it  must  bring  forth  fruit  and  manifest  its  nature.”5 
Thus,  while  the  rigid  observance  of  commands,  rules,  or 
social  pressures  does  not  constitute  Christian  salvation  and  life, 
it  is  right  to  suppose  that  the  faith  of  a Christian  must  find 
evident  expression;  his  life  must  outwardly  demonstrate  that 
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which  is  consistent  to  his  faith.  The  life  of  discipleship,  holy 
and  righteous,  where  peace  with  God  and  man  prevails,  follows 
upon  faith. 

Menno,  we  have  often  been  reminded,  conceived  of  the  true 
church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers  in  Christ.  Baptism  was 
to  be  administered  only  upon  the  confession  and  evidence  of 
belief  in  Christ.  The  congregation  was  the  voluntary  brother- 
hood of  the  like-minded,  each  of  whom  had  experienced  the 
saving  grace  of  Christ.  In  this  brotherhood,  each  was  con- 
cerned for  the  other,  motivated,  guided,  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

The  concept  of  the  church  as  expressed  by  Menno  and  other 
Anabaptists  speaks  to  our  time  and  situation,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Mennonite  congregations  of  the  twentieth  century  have 
moved  far  from  the  position  conceived  and  practiced  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  stand  rather  in  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformation  churches,  where  physical  birth  has  a 
greater  contingency  upon  church  membership  than  does  the 
new  birth. 

One  of  the  lasting  activities  of  Menno  during  his  life  was 
the  organization  of  scattered  groups  of  Anabaptist  believers. 
Indeed,  we  are  told  that  his  work  prevented  the  collapse  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Anabaptist  movement.6  It  was  largely 
his  contacts  with  and  his  observations  of  leaderless  radicals 
among  the  Anabaptists  that  led  to  his  ultimate  separation  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  his  acceptance  of  the  responsi- 
bility as  leader  of  these  scattered  groups.  Most  of  his  work 
following  his  divorce  from  Catholicism  was  the  organization, 
guidance,  and  nurture  of  the  scattered  Anabapists,  from  Amster- 
dam to  Danzig,  Emden  to  Strasbourg. 

This  work  of  Menno  suggests  that  the  Mennonites  in  our 
present  age  have  a similar  responsibility.  The  formation  of 
the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church  had  as  its  optimistic 
and  worthy  goal  the  unification  of  all  Mennonites  on  this  con- 
tinent.7 Rather  than  emphasize  the  differences  among  our  many 
constituent  groups  which  lead  to  isolation  and  separation,  Men- 
nonites might  well  expend  energy  to  unify  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  spite  of  the  many  ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  varia- 
tions which  admittedly  do  exist. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  life  and  experience  of  Menno 
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that  he  tended  to  avoid  extreme  positions.  For  example,  he 
avoided  both  the  Roman  position  of  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  church  and  the  spiritualist  position  among  the  Anabaptists 
that  there  should  be  no  outer  church  life  or  authority.  Also, 
in  the  great  divergence  of  belief  and  practice  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, such  as  was  evident  in  the  mystical  and  revolutionary 
fanatics  of  Munster,  Menno  represented  and  acted  upon  a 
position  of  mediation. 

This  conciliatory  and  mediating  work  of  Menno  is  one  which 
speaks  to  the  modem  day  where  Mennonites,  too,  ought  to  be 
engaged  in  such  work  of  healing  divisions  rather  than  creating 
greater  ones.  In  the  far-reaching  antithetical  movements  of  our 
time,  such  as  the  fundamentalist-modernist,  and  more  recently 
the  evangelical-neo-orthodox  controversies,  Mennonites  ought 
not,  as  they  too  frequently  have  in  the  past,  become  identified 
with  any  one  particular  group,  but  rather  represent  the  con- 
ciliatory and  mediating  position  exemplified  in  much  of  Menno’s 
work. 

While  Menno  emphasized  the  establishment  of  the  true  fellow- 
ship of  believers,  he  nevertheless  continued  to  converse  with 
those  who  were  his  opponents.  Menno  conferred  with  the 
deviates  within  Anabaptism,  as  with  the  leaders  of  the  Miinsterite 
movement  in  1534, 8 or  as  is  indicated  in  his  letter  to  David 
Joris  (1542). 9 But  also  outside  the  Anabaptist  movement, 
Menno  had  discussions  and  disputations  with  reformed  theo- 
logians, as  those  associated  with  the  a Lasco  group  in  Wismar 
(1554). 10  Numerous  writings  of  Menno  were  means  by  which 
he  attemped  to  communicate  with  groups  that  differed  from 
his  own  point  of  view.11 

Certainly  this  is  an  area  in  which  the  Mennonites  of  the 
twentieth  century  can  make  significant  contributions,  even  as 
they  have  recently  done  in  certain  discussions  both  in  Europe 
and  here  in  America.  If  we  have  anything  at  all  to  say  about 
a distinctive  heritage  and  tradition,  certainly  we  need  to  say  it 
to  those  of  other  beliefs  and  emphases,  and  thus  both  share 
the  convictions  which  we  have  derived  throughout  our  history 
and  learn  from  others. 

Basic  Issues  Raised  by  Menno 

In  addition  to  the  direct  lessons  which  we  can  derive  from 
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the  life  and  work  of  Menno,  there  are  certain  basic  issues  which 
are  raised  by  Menno  and  which  certainly  are  relevant  in  our 
own  time.  There  are  many  such  issues,  but  we  will  name  only 
three. 

One  of  these  timeless  problems  which  is  raised  by  Menno  and 
his  work  is  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  individual  and  his 
relationship  to  the  masses.  Of  course,  Menno’s  teaching  relative 
to  individualism  is  closely  tied  to  his  concept  of  the  church  as  a 
voluntary  fellowship  of  believers.  Here  he  stood  in  contrast 
to  the  prevailing  understanding  and  practice  of  a close  relation- 
ship between  church  and  state  as  expressed  in  both  the  tie  of 
church  to  empire  in  Rome  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion which  were  linked  to  the  particular  state  in  which  they 
were  located.  At  birth  one  in  essence  became  both  a citizen 
of  the  state  and  a member  of  the  church.  In  contrast  to  this 
idea,  Menno  emphasized  the  fellowship  of  believers,  who  were 
members  by  choice,  by  faith.  His  church  was  a fellowship 
of  voluntary  believers  who  joined  by  choice.  The  brotherhood 
was  not  linked  to  the  state;  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  nor  did  it 
receive  the  protection  of  the  state. 

This  emphasis  of  Menno,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Anabaptist 
movement  in  general,  includes  abiding  values  which  we  often 
take  for  granted  in  our  time.  The  idea  of  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  the  emphasis  upon  voluntary  church  member- 
ship, freedom  of  conscience,  practice  as  well  as  preaching  of 
peace,  are  evidences  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  as 
emphasized  in  this  period  of  history.  Essentially,  the  emphasis 
of  Menno  amounts  to  a declaration  of  Christian  freedom  and 
the  right  of  the  individual. 

The  importance  of  the  individual  is  a timely  concern  for  all, 
and  especially  for  Mennonites.  Recent  years  have  seen  an  in- 
creasing regimentation  in  various  areas  of  life.  It  is  seen  in  the 
political  forms  of  Fascism  and  Communism,  where  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  has  been  suppressed.  But  it  is  also  evident  in 
our  own  country.  One  notes  it  in  the  mass  mind  which  legis- 
lates against  that  individual  who  dares  to  think  and  to  speak 
differently  from  the  accepted  norms,  which  readily  cries  “pink” 
or  “red”  when  someone  suggests  views  that  are  different  from 
the  usual  pattern.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a decided  cur- 
rent movement  away  from  the  right  of  the  inidividual  or,  per- 
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haps  more  accurately,  a movement  where  individuals  fail  to 
exercise  the  privileges  given  them  as  personal  beings. 

But  this  trend  toward  regimentation  is  also  seen  in  the  church. 
Mennonites,  though  in  origin  the  champions  of  individualism, 
have  often  been  narrow  in  their  attitudes  toward  members  with- 
in their  ranks.  Of  course,  we  have  noted  that  even  Menno 
insisted  upon  a somewhat  uniform  pattern  within  his  brother- 
hood. It  is  “sectarian”  whenever  differences  of  beliefs  or  prac- 
tices lead  to  an  expulsion  from  the  group.  And  when  this  occurs, 
the  individual’s  freedom  to  think  and  to  believe  as  a person 
is  taken  away.  The  true  brotherhood  is  voluntary,  it  shares, 
it  is  directed  by  the  Spirit. 

This  trend  is  also  seen  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  and, 
whether  we  care  to  admit  it  or  not,  Mennonites  are  entering 
the  stream.  Whenever  ecumenicity  means  fellowship,  conversa- 
tion, a sharing  of  interest  and  concerns,  we  would  agree  that 
this  is  wholesome  and  necessary.  Indeed,  Menno  was  actively 
engaged  in  just  this  type  of  endeavor.  But  we  would  be  blind 
if  we  did  not  recognize  that  an  important  part  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  actually  a movement  toward  union.  One  can  note 
the  formation  of  a united  church  in  many  lands  across  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  ecumenical  movement,  in  joining  several 
strands  into  a unified  group,  involves  a test  of  the  individual 
and  his  prerogatives  to  believe,  to  think,  and  to  act  as  he  feels 
best  in  the  light  of  his  Christian  faith.  We  are  saying  that  both 
“sectarianism”  and  “ecumenism”  limit  freedom  of  the  individual 
believer. 

There  is  a real  danger  that  the  individual  can  lose  his  free- 
dom in  our  time.  This  freedom  is  not  being  taken  away  from 
him  so  much  as  he  is  losing  it  by  default.  The  average  mem- 
ber of  the  church  at  large  in  America  does  not  want  indi- 
vidual thought  and  expression;  it  frightens  him.  He  does  not 
want  to  assume  the  responsibilities  involved  in  such  individual- 
ism. He  prefers  rather  the  anonymity  of  being  one  of  the 
masses.  We  Mennonites  also  have  tended  to  prefer  being  num- 
bered with  the  innumerable,  to  be  identified  as  one  of  a larger 
group  rather  than  as  one  of  a distinctive  group.  We  are  under 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  world  rather  than  to  be  transformed 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

Thus  we  need  to  recapture  the  individualism  of  the  type 
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which  Menno  promoted.  This  is  the  individual  who  stands 
before  God,  an  agent  free  to  exercise  his  thought  and  initiative. 
He  is  a nonconformist,  not  by  design,  but  by  consequence  of 
the  exercise  of  his  freedom  as  a disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  walking 
where  his  Master  walked.  This  is  the  individual  who  accepts, 
adopts,  and  obeys  the  direction  given  by  his  Lord,  not  neces- 
sarily the  guidance  which  his  neighbors,  friends,  or  fellow  citizens 
offer.  But  finally,  and  importantly,  he  is  an  individual  who 
shares,  communes,  and  converses  with  other  disciples,  so  that 
they  together  may  detect  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  within  the 
group.  The  discipline  of  conduct  and  conformity  to  pattern 
for  the  individual  believer  comes  then  not  from  the  larger 
masses  or  the  dictates  of  state  and  church,  but  rather  from  the 
individual  in  association  with  his  fellows  and  from  the  fellow- 
ship together  in  communion  with  God. 

A second  important  issue  which  is  raised  by  Menno’s  life 
and  work  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  problem  is  expressed 
in  Menno’s  own  words,  when,  in  expressing  his  life  as  a priest 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  could  say,  “.  . . the  world 
loved  me  and  I loved  the  world.”12  In  his  teachings,  however, 
Menno  advocates  Christian  separation  from  the  world.  He 
conceives  of  life  as  constituting  two  opposing  kingdoms,  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  He  develops 
here  what  Robert  Friedmann  has  called  “the  Doctrine  of  the 
Two  Worlds.”13  Menno,  of  course,  viewed  the  state  as  being 
representative  of  the  world.  The  function  of  the  state  was 
primarily  the  preservation  of  order,  which  involved  the  use  of 
carnal  means,  as  warfare.  Thus  it  was  an  area  in  which  the 
regenerate  Christian  could  have  no  part.  Not  even  the  estab- 
lished church,  whether  this  was  Roman,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed, 
insofar  as  it  was  directly  related  to  the  state,  could  be  a part 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  kingdom  in  which  the  Christian 
lived  was  apart  from  the  world  and  its  various  manifestations. 

Menno  and  the  other  Anabaptists  therefore  were  concerned 
primarily  with  the  restoration  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 
The  basic  failure  of  the  other  reformers  in  delineating  the 
difference  between  the  church  and  the  world  led  the  Anabaptist 
leaders  to  emphasize  the  kingdom  of  light  as  distinct  from  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  The  Christian  was  not  to  be  conformed 
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to  the  world  but  to  be  transformed;  the  Christian  ought  to 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  Even  the  discipline  which  the 
Anabaptists  advocated  for  the  Christian  fellowship  was  related 
to  their  understanding  of  the  difference  between  the  church 
and  the  world;  discipline  was  the  effort  to  keep  the  Christian 
fellowship  apart  from  the  world  as  well  as  to  keep  the  world  out 
of  the  Christian  fellowship. 

Traditionally,  Mennonites  have  endeavored  to  practice  sepa- 
ration from  the  world.  The  continuing  pattern  of  settlements 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas  stands  as  evidence  of  an  inher- 
ent effort  to  maintain  a basic  separation  from  the  world.  There 
has  been  conscious  effort  to  preserve  the  group  by  insisting  on 
in-marriage,  self-government,  self-education,  and  mutual  aid, 
primarily  to  keep  the  elements  of  the  world  out  of  the  separated 
Christian  fellowship.  The  deliberate  effort  to  maintain  the 
language  and  other  cultural  patterns  of  the  group  is  also  to  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  separation  from  the  world.  To  relin- 
quish the  black  coat  or  the  German  language  in  essence  meant 
a loss  of  faith. 

Mennonites  in  America  now,  of  course,  are  definitely  in  a 
stage  of  accommodation.  Theologically,  many  have  been  influ- 
enced by  liberal  thought,  others  by  extreme  biblicism  or  funda- 
mentalism. A few  have  been  influenced  by  strong  social  con- 
cerns to  the  neglect  of  their  faith,  while  still  others  have  stressed 
tradition  above  that  of  Biblical  truth.  Politically,  members  of 
our  fellowship  have  actively  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the  state, 
as  attorneys,  judges,  and  politicians.  Voting,  once  frowned  upon 
by  our  forefathers,  has  not  only  become  the  accepted  practice 
among  our  people,  but  is  in  some  quarters  insisted  upon.  We 
have  engaged  in  lobbying  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Economically, 
we  have  become  relatively  prosperous,  partly  as  a result  of  fru- 
gality and  industry,  partly  from  the  blood  of  war,  and  we  have 
come  to  like  the  comfort  which  it  provides.  Socially,  we  are 
little  different  from  our  neighbor,  attending  the  same  schools, 
having  much  the  same  interests,  dressing  the  same,  attending 
the  same  functions.  In  actual  practice,  in  the  terms  of  Menno’s 
concern,  we  have  both  entered  the  world  and  the  world  has 
entered  us. 

The  issue  of  the  Christian’s  relationship  to  the  world  is,  of 
course,  a problematic  one.  For  Mennonites,  who  traditionally 
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have  followed  a theology  of  withdrawal,  the  problem  presents 
a real  challenge.  Is  withdrawal  from  the  world  the  answer? 
Shall  we,  as  in  the  past,  migrate  to  newer  fields?  (One  does 
not  hear  any  recent  discussions  which  would  suggest  this.)  Are 
we  to  remain  in  our  present  location  and  become  completely 
acculturized  to  our  environment?  Is  it  possible  to  stop  the  cycle 
which  seems  to  move  from  the  small,  regenerate  group  to  the 
larger  church  structure? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  come  to  one’s  mind. 
And  while  there  is  no  simple  answer,  it  would  seem  that  the 
best  answer  lies  in  the  dominant  concern  of  Menno  as  well  as 
the  dominant  emphasis  of  the  early  Christian  church.  This  is 
that  we  become  Christ-centered  in  our  thought  and  life  and 
recapture  the  Christ-oriented  Biblical  truth  which  states  that 
regeneration  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  where 
discipleship  is  the  life  that  must  be  lived  in  obedience  to  Christ, 
where  fellowship  is  the  type  of  relationship  necessary  for  believ- 
ers in  helping  one  another  and  in  developing  in  the  spiritual 
life,  and  where  evangelism  is  the  method  of  overcoming  the 
world  all  about  us.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  separation 
basically  means  a separation  unto  God.  It  begins  with  a rela- 
tionship to  God  in  Christ  and  in  the  fellowship  of  like-minded 
believers,  rather  than  being  a deliberate  attempt  to  isolate  one- 
self or  to  form  colonies  of  a particular  cultural  or  ethnic  group. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  say  that  there  may  be  a time  when  a 
complete  separation  in  terms  of  isolation,  if  possible,  will  be- 
come necessary.  Before  we  can  separate  ourselves  from  the 
world,  the  world  must  be  cast  off  by  the  new  spirit  which 
Christ  gives  us. 

Christ , the  Authority 

The  final  observation  which  one  might  make  pertaining  to 
the  issues  raised  by  Menno  is  the  question  of  authority.  In  his 
early  struggles,  Menno  accepted  without  question  the  established 
church  as  the  authority  of  his  thought  and  life.  In  the  discus- 
sions which  prevailed  during  his  career  as  a Roman  Catholic 
priest,  a gradual  change  became  evident  in  Menno’s  views  on 
authority.  One  of  these  discussions  was  over  the  question  of 
transubstantiation,  that  is,  whether  the  elements  of  the  mass 
were  changed  into  the  actual  blood  and  flesh  of  Christ.  From 
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the  doubts  which  were  created  in  his  mind,  Menno  turned  to 
the  Scriptures  to  compare  the  teaching  there  with  that  of  the 
church.14  Also  in  his  early  contacts  with  the  Anabaptists,  when 
the  question  of  baptism  was  raised,  Menno  again  consulted  the 
Scriptures,  comparing  what  he  found  there  with  the  church 
fathers  and  with  the  reformers,  Luther,  Bucer,  and  Bullinger.15 
Thus  having  been  torn  between  the  authority  of  church  and  the 
Bible,  Menno,  with  the  assistance  received  from  Luther’s  writ- 
ings, finally  came  to  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Scriptures 
must  come  first  as  the  authority  for  his  belief  and  life. 

But  one  needs  to  make  the  further  comment  that,  though  the 
authority  for  Menno  moved  from  the  church  to  the  Bible,  there 
is  yet  another  factor  of  importance.  This  new  light  came,  most 
decisively,  in  Menno’s  full  conversion  and  acceptance  of  Christ. 
Even  above  the  authority  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  Menno  accepted  the  authority  of  the  living  Christ. 
Christ  stood  even  above  the  Scriptures;  He  was  the  living  Word 
giving  meaning  to  the  written  word.  This  firm  conviction  of 
Menno  that  Christ  was  authoritative  in  all  of  life  is  further 
evidence  by  the  recurrence  of  1 Corinthians  3:11  as  a preface 
to  all  of  his  writings,  “For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

For  Mennonites,  too,  the  question  of  authority  is  a genuine 
problem,  one  which  has  faced  us  throughout  our  history.  Fre- 
quently the  authority  of  the  group  has  prevailed.  The  disci- 
pline within  the  group  has  been  regulated  largely  by  certain 
socio-cultural  patterns  which  have  been  accumulated  through 
the  years,  by  traditional  beliefs  and  doctrines.  The  autonomy 
of  the  group,  its  distinctiveness,  too  frequently  has  been  found 
in  the  external  marks  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
The  buggy,  the  open  collar,  the  beard,  the  boots,  and  even  bap- 
tism, have  become  external  criteria  by  which  the  group  has 
administered  authority  over  its  members.  While  the  General 
Conference  Mennonites  probably  do  not  have  such  obvious 
external  criteria,  they  too  have  exercised  and  administered  au- 
thority for  the  thinking  and  belief  of  their  members. 

The  Bible,  also,  has  exercised  a certain  authority  among  the 
Mennonites  throughout  their  history.  We  do  not  intend  at 
this  point  to  criticize  this  practice,  for  the  Bible  has  been  and 
should  remain  authoritative  in  life.  But  particularly  with  the 
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coming  of  the  scientific  age,  Mennonites  in  our  country  were 
caught  up  in  the  fundamentalist-modernist  controversy,  where 
the  authority  of  the  words  was  substituted  for  the  authority  of 
the  living  Word,  Jesus  Christ.  So  now  we  hear,  as  we  have 
heard  for  some  years,  such  un-Biblical  words  and  phrases  as 
“verbal  inspiration,”  “plenary  inspiration,”  “inerrancy,”  “infal- 
libility.” The  Bible  is  given  an  emphasis  and  a character  which 
it  does  not  claim  for  itself,  and  which  certainly  was  not  claimed 
by  Menno  or  by  the  early  church  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Even  though  the  Bible  is  authoritative  for  faith 
and  life,  it  is  not  a body  of  literature  which  is  to  be  accepted 
and  interpreted  with  an  extreme  literalism  or  legalism. 

The  authority  for  Mennonites  in  the  twentieth  century  is  to 
be  found  where  Menno  Simons  found  it.  While  our  heritage 
and  tradition  are  important  as  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and 
there  are  many  lessons  and  teachings  which  have  relevance  for 
us  in  our  time,  this  tradition  is  not  the  primary  authority  in  the 
pattern  of  life  for  our  century.  The  Bible  is  to  be  authoritative 
in  life  even  as  it  was  authoritative  for  Menno,  for  in  it  one  finds 
God’s  action  throughout  history,  and  primarily  God’s  act  in 
Christ.  Its  instructions,  its  truths,  its  hopes  are  for  and  have 
relevance  to  present-day  Christianity,  as  they  always  have  had. 
But  above  all,  the  authority  which  has  greatest  relevance  for 
the  Mennonites  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  authority  which 
is  found  in  Christ  himself.  Christ  stands  above  the  Scriptures, 
for  only  in  his  fight  can  meaning  and  significance  be  gained 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Christ  stands  above  modem 
learning  and  science,  for  by  His  standard  are  the  results  and 
the  applications  of  these  truths  judged  valid.  Christ  stands 
above  the  state,  for  the  power  of  the  state  is  a derived  power 
which  cannot  subjugate  the  divine.  Christ  stands  above  the 
institutional  church,  whether  ecumenical  or  denominational,  for 
Christ  speaks  to  the  individual  and  to  groups  of  individuals  in 
their  seeking  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  Christ,  and  Christ  alone, 
who  is  authoritative  for  all  of  fife. 

Menno  lived  many  years  ago,  but  we  remember  him  during 
these  days — four  hundred  years  after  his  death.  He  is  not  a 
saint;  we  do  not  worship  him,  yet  he  speaks.  He  worked  for 
and  taught  the  believers  of  his  age;  yet  our  age,  with  its  own 
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circumstances  and  problems,  is  strangely  like  his  own.  He  bids 
us,  his  spiritual  descendants,  to  complete  the  work  he  began. 


Footnotes 

1Menno’s  teaching  regarding  the  Incarnation  may  be  found  best  ex- 
pressed in  Brief  and  Clear  Confession  (particularly  pp.  427-440,  Complete 
Writings).  See  also  The  Incarnation  of  Our  Lord  (pp.  785-834)  and 
“Incarnation  of  Christ,”  Mennonite  Encylopedia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  18-19. 

2E.g.  Ecclesiasticus  (op.  cit.,  pp.  46,  239,  et  al.),  Esdras  (pp.  68,  84, 
85,  et  al.),  II  Maccabees  (pp.  337,  591,  620),  Tobit  (p.  389). 

3His  teaching  is  found  in  three  books:  A Kind  Admonition  of 

Church  Discipline  ( Complete  Writings,  pp.  409-418),  A Clear  Account 
of  Excommunication  (pp.  457-485),  and  Instruction  on  Excommunication 
(pp.  961-998). 

4 Complete  Writings,  pp.  324-405. 

5Op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

6Cornelius  Krahn,  “Menno  Simons,”  The  Mennonite  Encyclopedia, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  582. 

7H.  P.  Krehbiel,  The  History  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Men- 
nonites  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  p.  56. 

SM.  E.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  578 

9 Complete  Writings,  pp.  1019-20. 

10 M.  E.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  581.  This  resulted  in  his  writing  Reply  to  Martin 
Micron  ( Complete  Writings,  pp.  838-913). 

alSee  e.g.  Reply  to  Gellius  Faber  (pp.  625-781);  Reply  to  False  Accu- 
sations (pp.  543-577). 

12Complete  Writings,  p.  668. 

13Robert  Friedmann,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Two  Worlds,”  pp.  105-118, 
in  Guy  F.  Hershberger,  The  Recovery  of  the  Anabaptist  Vision  (Scottdale, 
Herald  Press,  1957). 

14 Complete  Writings,  pp.  668-669;  see  M.  E.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  577,  p.  578. 

15 Complete  Writings,  pp.  668-669. 
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Menno  Simons  and  the  Mennonite 
World  Brotherhood 

By  Cornelius  Krahn 


There  was  irony  in  the  life  of  Menno  Simons.  At  the  time 
when  he  stepped  into  the  limelight  of  history,  he  also  had  to 
leave  his  native  country  as  a refugee.  Only  for  short  and  secret 
visits  was  he  able  to  come  back  to  his  native  land.  Because 
Menno,  like  all  true  apostles  and  evangelists,  had  such  a com- 
pelling message  burning  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  compromise 
and  be  silent  in  order  that  he  might  remain  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Since  he  could  not  preach  openly  from  his  pulpit  in 
Witmarsum,  he  left  his  home  and  went  abroad.  In  addition 
to  the  value  that  Menno  placed  upon  his  freedom  to  preach, 
was  his  regard  for  the  brotherhood  around  which  his  Christian 
message  centered.  This  became  more  important  for  him  than  his 
home  community  and  blood  ties.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  that  had  been  valuable  and  dear  to  him  for  the  new  com- 
munity of  saints  and  a world  brotherhood.  It  was  not  that  he 
did  not  love  his  people,  his  country  and  his  native  village,  but 
circumstances  forced  him  to  exchange  the  inherited  community 
of  blood  ties  for  a community  of  people  whose  ties  were  of  an 
other-worldly  nature.  As  a shepherd  of  believers  scattered  from 
Amsterdam  to  Danzig  and  Emden  to  Strasbourg,  he  became 
in  his  day  a forerunner  of  the  spirit  of  ecumenicity  and  of  a 
Christianity  not  confined  to  geographic  and  national  boundaries.1 

An  Apostle  of  Refugees 

Menno  Simons  was  born  in  Friesland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
died  in  what  was  then  Denmark  and  is  now  Germany.  He  was 
a refugee  who,  for  many  years,  could  not  find  a pennanent 
place  of  residence  for  even  half  a year  at  a time.2  Recent 
decades  have  led  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  than 
ever  before  what  it  means  to  be  a displaced  person  such  as 
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Menno  was.  In  Menno’s  home  province  of  West  Friesland, 
Tjaerd  Renicx  was  put  to  death  in  1539  because  he  had  given 
Menno  shelter.  In  1541  a complaint  was  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Friesland  that  Menno,  “one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
sects,”  came  to  this  province  once  or  twice  a year  to  win  follow- 
ers. The  following  year  an  edict  was  issued  in  which  those  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  Menno  were  threatened  with  the  death 
penalty.  A reward  of  one  hundred  guilders  was  offered  to 
anyone  who  would  deliver  him  to  the  authorities.3 

When  we  make  a pilgrimage  today  from  Amsterdam  via 
Friesland  to  Groningen  and  Emden  and  stop  in  Oldersum  where 
Menno  found  temporary  shelter  and  recall  all  the  hardships 
recorded,  one  is  impressed  by  this  unusual  record.  The  last 
remnant  and  marker  of  the  castle  of  Ulrich  van  Dornum  at 
Oldersum  which  sheltered  Melchior  Hoffman,  Karlstadt,  and 
Menno  was  tom  down  recently,  removing  one  of  the  last  traces 
of  those  days.  Menno,  however,  could  not  spend  much  time 
in  East  Friesland,  but  he  traveled  from  place  to  place  and  finally 
found  shelter  in  the  province  of  Holstein.  Here  he  found  a 
home  in  Wustenfelde,  here  he  had  a printing  press,  and  here  he 
was  later  buried.4 

Menno  became  an  apostle  of  the  refugees  and  the  oppressed. 
In  1930  when  several  thousand  Mennonites  had  escaped  from 
Soviet  Russia,  I visited  them  in  a refugee  camp  which  was 
located  near  Wustenfelde.  Some  of  us  took  them  to  the  place 
where  Menno  had  found  shelter  and  where  he  established  a 
congregation  of  refugees.  It  was  an  unforgettable  experience 
to  have  a few  quiet  minutes  at  this  particular  place  with  these 
refugees  who,  in  our  day,  were  seeking  a country  and  a home 
where  they  could  live  in  peace.  They,  too,  were  “strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth.” 

Leader  and  Defender 

Menno  was  an  outstanding  shepherd  traveling  from  place 
to  place  and  country  to  country  gathering  disciples  of  Christ 
into  churches  of  God.  The  church  record  of  Danzig  bears 
this  name:  “The  Church  of  God  at  Danzig”5  Menno  visited 
this  church  in  the  early  days  and  was  likely  its  founder.  He 
was  a traveling  evangelist  and  bishop  covering  the  territory 
between  the  following  cities:  Amsterdam,  Leeuwarden,  Gronin- 
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gen,  Emden,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Wismar,  Danzig,  Cologne, 
and  Bonn,  risking  his  life  constantly. 

Already  in  his  lifetime,  Albert  Hardenberg,  a Reformed  theo- 
logian, jealous  of  Menno,  had  the  following  to  say:  “Menno 

Simons,  whom  I knew  as  a rural  priest,  who,  after  reading 
fanatical  books  indiscriminately  and  taking  the  Bible  into  his 
hands  without  judgment  and  formal  education,  has  done  much 
harm  among  the  Frisians,  Belgians,  Menapiers,  Saxons,  Cum- 
brians, all  over  Germany,  France,  Britain,  and  all  surrounding 
countries  so  that  posterity  will  not  be  able  to  shed  sufficient 
tears  on  this  account.”6 

Nevertheless,  Menno  was  neither  the  initiator  of  the  move- 
ment which  was  named  after  him  nor  its  only  leader.  His 
influence  in  Switzerland,  where  the  movement  started,  was 
insignificant.  It  is  only  in  the  range  between  Strasbourg  and 
Emden  where  his  forerunner,  Melchior  Hoffman,  was  active 
that  his  influence  was  outstanding.  Co-workers,  such  as  Dirk 
Philips,  also  traveled  much  and  became  well  known  as  leaders. 
Leenaert  Bouwens  possibly  baptized  more  persons  and  certainly 
traveled  just  as  extensively  as  Menno.  Intellectually,  others 
such  as  Adam  Pastor  and  Obbe  Philips  may  have  been  his 
equals.  And  yet,  there  was  something  about  Menno  which 
gave  him  the  qualities  looked  for  in  an  outstanding  leader  which 
the  others  did  not  have  to  the  same  degree.  Obbe  Philips,  one 
of  the  earliest  leaders,  withdrew  from  the  movement.  His 
brother,  Dirk,  did  not  have  the  grace  of  love  and  tolerance  to 
the  degree  which  Menno  possessed  this  gift.  Leenaert  Bouwens 
not  only  lacked  these  same  qualities,  but  came  on  the  scene 
too  late  to  make  the  same  impact  Menno  did. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  Anabaptists  had  no  outstanding  per- 
sonality such  as  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin  were  within  their 
groups.  This  was  due  to  a number  of  factors.  There  was 
none  of  equal  intellectual  stature.  There  was  none  who  found 
approval  by  civil  and  political  authorities.  Severe  persecution 
prevented  the  appearance  of  such  leadership  in  the  refugee 
congregations.  In  addition  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  emerging  congregational  type  of  church  polity  among  the 
Anabaptists  was  not  conducive  to  singling  out  leaders  for  com- 
manding positions.  In  spite  of  all  these  factors,  the  name  of 
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Menno  not  only  became  attached  to  the  brotherhood  he  served 
in  the  Low  Countries,  but  has  become  known  all  over  the  world. 

Menno3 s Significance 

Already  from  the  Catholic  pulpit  Menno  secretly  and  openly 
preached  and  promoted  the  Anabaptist  cause.  But  his  signifi- 
cance as  a leader  during  his  lifetime  lies  in  the  fearless  and 
courageous  stand  he  took  once  he  had  decided  to  join  the 
persecuted  minority  of  persons  who  were  ready  to  give  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord.  He  furnished  this  leadership 
in  the  most  crucial  hour  of  Anabaptism.  The  radical  wing  had 
been  crushed  and  deprived  of  its  leadership.  The  peaceful 
remnant  living  underground  was  like  a heard  of  sheep  without 
a shepherd.  His  bold  action  gave  it  courage  and  made  its 
survival  possible. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  movement  would  have  sur- 
vived without  Menno  will  not  necessarily  find  a unanimous 
answer  by  all  scholars.  There  is  a possibility  that  under  other 
leadership,  the  movement  could  have  survived  not  so  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  development  it  took  under  the  guidance  of 
Menno  and  his  associates.  However,  under  the  predominant 
influence  of  Dirk  Philips7  and  Leenaert  Bouwens8,  the  course 
would  have  been  different  and  not  necessarily  better.  Menno’s 
gentle  hand  and  courageous  stand  helped  those  in  hiding  to 
come  forward  and  encouraged  many  of  those  misled  by  the 
radical  leaders  to  return  to  the  peaceful  wing  of  Anabaptism 
and  prevented  the  disintegrating  influence  of  too  rigid  discipline. 

The  theological  views  of  Anabaptism  pertaining  to  Christ, 
the  Bible,  the  church,  the  world,  eschatology  and  martyrdom 
were  to  some  extent  shaped  before  Menno’s  conversion  and 
were  sufficiently  unique  to  mold  the  believers  from  Amsterdam 
to  Danzig  and  from  Emden  along  the  Lower  Rhine  River  into 
a brotherhood  of  like-minded  Christians.  However,  through 
his  writings  and  his  tireless  traveling,  Merino  helped  consider- 
ably in  this  process.  The  significance  attached  to  his  person 
and  his  writings  by  the  authorities  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  Anabaptism  make  this  point  very  clear. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  claimed  that  Menno  and  the 
Anabaptists  were  far  ahead  of  their  time  in  a number  of  points. 
A.  J.  Oosterbaan  of  Amsterdam  pointed  out  that  contemporary 
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theologians  such  as  Karl  Barth  hold  to  theological  views  closely 
related  to  those  of  Menno.9  Others  have  stated  that  the  re- 
formers diluted  the  Gospel  which  had  been  rediscovered  during 
the  Reformation  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  worldly 
rulers,  while  the  Anabaptists  who  did  not  tamper  with  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  Word  of  God  were  severely  persecuted  because  of 
their  uncompromising  application  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  all  of  life. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Menno’s  significance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  a courageous  leader,  a traveling  messenger 
and  a writer.  The  writings  of  Menno  were  among  the  most 
significant  reasons  which  contributed  to  the  survival  and  spread 
of  the  Anabaptists  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  only  did 
these  writings  play  a significant  role  among  the  Anabaptists  of 
Dutch  background  but  also  among  those  of  the  Swiss  heritage. 
This  may  be  a partial  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  it  hap- 
pened that  those  from  Switzerland  moving  to  other  countries 
also  became  known  under  the  name  “Mennonites.”10  These 
Anabaptists  relied  heavily  on  the  writings  of  Menno  and  other 
Dutch  authors.  The  Foundation  Book  of  Menno  appeared  at 
a critical  moment  and  became  a most  significant  guide  for 
Christian  living. 

Menno’s  complete  writings  have  appeared  in  the  Dutch, 
German,  and  English  languages  and  some  parts  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages.  To  date  the  writings  of  no 
other  Anabaptist  leader  have  been  distributed  and  read  as  widely 
as  those  of  Menno.  However,  we  can  well  ask  the  question, 
who  reads  Menno’s  writings  today  unless  it  is  for  purposes  of 
research?  Hardly  anyone  in  Europe  reads  Menno  for  any  other 
reason  and  even  the  latest  American  edition  of  his  writings  is 
probably  more  a matter  of  decorum  on  the  bookshelf  than  a 
book  that  is  read.  The  same  can  possibly  also  be  said  about 
the  biographies  of  Menno,  although  no  other  Mennonite  leader 
has  had  as  many  biographies  written  about  him.11  The  real 
Menno  renaissance  has  not  yet  come. 

Menno  and  the  “Mennonites” 

Although  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Low  Countries  went  under 
many  names  and  nicknames,  ultimately  the  name  “Mennisten,” 
officially  first  recorded  in  East  Friesland  in  1545,  became  the 
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most  common  among  them.  This  name  was  dropped  in  later 
centuries.  In  Switzerland  the  name  was  never  used  to  a large 
extent,  which  is  understandable.  Instead,  Doopsgezinden  in 
The  Netherlands  and  Taufgesinnte  in  Switzerland  become  the 
most  commonly  used  names.  Thus,  in  the  countries  in  which 
Anabaptism  originated,  particularly  in  the  country  which  gave 
us  Menno,  his  name  is  at  present  not  attached  to  the  movement, 
while  in  the  rest  of  the  world  the  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists 
are  known  as  “Mennonites.”  In  Danzig,  Prussia  and  Poland 
where  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  Philips  established  the  first 
congregations  they  were  known  as  “Mennonites.”  From  here 
they  spread  to  Russia  and  North  and  South  America  under 
this  name.  Swiss  Anabaptists  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria 
also  became  known  as  Mennonites,  and  their  descendants  in 
North  America  are  known  only  under  this  name.  By  now 
there  are  nineteen  countries  into  which  Mennonites  have  spread, 
and  in  most  of  them  they  are  referred  to  under  this  name.  The 
latest  country  added  to  the  list  of  those  into  which  Mennonites 
have  moved  in  their  constant  search  is  British  Honduras.12 

Thus,  Mennonites  have  spread  into  the  following  nineteen 
countries:  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  the  Netherlands, 

Belgium,  Luxembourg,  France,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  Mexico,  and  British  Honduras.  (This  does  not  in- 
clude individuals  and  smaller  groups  who  have  moved  to  many 
other  countries,  including  Palestine  and  Australia.)  That  is  an 
unusual  record  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
encounter  the  many  unique  characteristics  and  features  of  the 
Mennonite  heritage  the  world  over. 

Menno  Today 

What  Menno  really  means  to  the  Mennonite  world  brotherhood 
today  is  possibly  more  of  a symbolic  nature  and  a matter  of  inter- 
pretation or  conjecture.  At  times  he  may  get  too  much  credit 
and  at  times  not  enough,  depending  on  what  we  think  he  stood 
for  or  promoted.  We  may  praise,  judge  and  evaluate  him  by 
the  standards  of  our  later  heritage  and  our  attitude  toward  the 
same.  Non-Mennonites  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mennonites 
will  see  Menno  in  the  mirror  of  those  named  after  him.  If 
they  have  a good  impression  of  the  modem  Mennonites,  Menno 
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will  be  given  much  praise.  This  was  the  case  when  the  stu- 
dents from  the  University  of  Kiel  recently  honored  his  memory.13 

After  World  War  II,  the  marker  over  Menno’s  grave  at 
Wiistenfelde  was  desecrated  and  the  well-known  copper  plaque 
portraying  Menno  holding  the  Bible  in  his  hands  was  taken. 
In  1958  representatives  of  the  student  body  of  the  University 
of  Kiel  attached  a new  bronze  plaque  to  the  shaft.  Speaking 
not  only  for  the  students  of  the  university,  but  for  all  of  West 
Germany,  the  representative  stated  that  this  was  done  to  express 
gratitude  for  the  works  of  love  done  by  the  Mennonites,  who 
bear  the  name  of  Menno  Simons.  When  the  students  all  over 
Germany  literally  had  no  shelter,  no  clothes,  no  food,  no  facili- 
ties, no  hope,  Mennonites  from  other  countries  came  to  help 
them  and  thus  kindled  hope  and  courage  in  their  hearts.  To 
honor  the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  Menno,  a refugee  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  they  replaced  the  plaque  that  had  disappeared. 
This  was  indeed  symbolic  of  turning  the  sword  into  a plowshare. 
We  could  become  oratorical  in  stating  that  the  spirit  of  Menno 
is  still  living.  This  was  a god  example. 

When  contemporary  Mennonites  make  a poor  impression, 
Menno’s  evaluation  and  appreciation  will  go  down.  This  yard- 
stick is  not  confined  to  non-Mennonites  living  in  Mennonite 
communities  but  is  also  used  among  Mennonites  themselves 
since  they  know  so  little  about  centuries  past  and  the  basic 
beliefs  of  their  forefathers. 

For  some,  Menno  was  a great  champion  of  religious  liberty 
and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience.  We  must  say 
that  he  very  definitely  was  this.  For  others  he  was  a Bible- 
centered  Christian.  He  emphatically  placed  Christ  in  the  center 
of  the  Bible  and  interpreted  it  on  the  basis  of  the  well-known 
passage  from  1 Corinthians  1:13.  For  others  he  may  appear 
as  a biblical  legalist  and  literalist,  and  there  is  some  truth  in 
that,  particularly  looking  at  some  of  the  followers  named  after 
him.  Again,  for  others  he  was  a man  who  strongly  emphasized 
the  close  tie  between  faith  and  the  fruits  of  faith.  This  is 
definitely  a concern  of  Menno.  For  others  again  he  had  a 
unique  concept  of  the  church  and  the  Christian  brotherhood, 
and  who  can  deny  this  fact? 

So  we  could  continue  enumerating  Menno’s  unique  contri- 
butions. Menno,  and  to  a large  extent,  the  early  Anabaptists, 
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had  these  concerns  and  emphases.  Some  were  more  developed 
than  others.  This  depended  somewhat  on  the  challenges  which 
developed  within  and  outside  of  the  group.  Today  in  retro- 
spect we  must  aim  to  balance  these  emphases,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  heritage  of  our  forefathers  and  above  all  the 
Bible  and  the  challenge  of  our  day. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  nineteenth  country  has 
been  added  to  those  to  which  Mennonites  have  migrated  mostly 
for  religious  reasons.  This  is  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  Menno 
and  the  martyrs  has  not  completely  died  out.  Some  are  still 
willing  to  leave  relatives,  home  and  property  and  move  into 
unknown  countries  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom.  It  is  true, 
only  very  few  Mennonites  of  our  day  express  their  loyalty  to 
Christ  and  their  heritage  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  contemporary 
Mennonites  consider  this  a misinterpretation  of  the  basic  Chris- 
tian responsibilities. 

We  today  strongly  emphasize  that  a Christian  must  witness 
for  Christ  and  practice  discipleship  in  the  environment  in  which 
he  lives.  He  must  make  his  heritage  meaningful  to  himself  and 
his  environment  by  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  day  in  all  areas 
of  life.  It  is  considered  more  challenging,  more  meaningful 
and  more  Christian  to  do  this  than  to  escape  from  life  in  a 
“monastic”  way  as  has  been  done  by  Mennonites  in  centuries 
past.  In  both  of  these  traditions  we  can  claim  a heritage  of 
Menno.  He  did  leave  his  country,  but  he  never  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  beliefs  and  practices  for  which  he  labored 
became  petrified  and  when  his  followers  were  to  persist  in  blind 
zeal  to  preserve  dead  forms.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to 
discuss  basic  issues  with  representatives  of  the  group  he  served, 
as  well  as  with  the  Reformed,  the  Lutherans,  the  Catholic  op- 
ponents and  the  representatives  of  governments.  He  kept  chan- 
nels of  conversation  and  communication  open  in  order  to  witness 
for  Christ.  He  was  a forerunner  of  the  modem  ecumenical 
movement  and  contemporary  inter-Mennonite  co-operation. 

We  need,  in  our  day,  a revival  of  the  unique  concept  of  the 
brotherhood  or  church,  and  the  concept  of  discipleship  which 
was  born  in  the  days  of  Menno.  We  are  in  need  of  fitting 
these  into  our  day  and  age  and  making  them  meaningful.  More 
than  ever  before  we  need  disciples  of  Christ  working  in  small 
cells  and  groups  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  world  in  this  hour. 
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In  the  realm  of  the  religious  life,  that  means  that  fallen  man 
must  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  the  sphere  of  the  social  and 
ethical  life,  this  signifies  that  man  must  be  a brother  to  man. 
Simple  as  this  may  seem,  the  implications  of  these  two  basic 
concepts  are  today  as  much  of  a challenge  as  in  the  days  of 
Menno. 
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By  Cornelius  Krahn 


Research  in  the  realm  of  Mennonite  thought,  history  and 
biography  has  been  increasing  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury and  particularly  since  World  War  II.  Approximately  120 
doctoral  dissertations  alone  were  written  in  Europe  and  America 
since  World  War  II  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  Anabaptism- 
Mennonitism.1  Numerous  factors  could  be  given  as  reasons. 
In  Europe  some  confessional  and  denominational  prejudices  are 
disappearing  because  of  the  changing  pattern  of  the  European 
religio-cultural  and  political  life.  Some  liberal  Protestant  theo- 
logians have  become  interested  in  the  Left  Wing  Reformation 
and  stimulated  research  in  this  field.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  tradition-bound  scholars  also  have  inspired  the  younger 
generation  to  investigate  Anabaptism.  The  improved  status  of 
the  Free  Church  in  Europe  has,  since  the  great  upheavals  result- 
ing from  World  Wars  I and  II,  stimulated  research.  The  old 
notion  that  the  state  church  is  the  church  and  the  splinter  groups 
are  sects  is  on  its  way  out  in  European  thinking.  In  America 
the  theological  and  denominational  atmosphere  has  more  or  less 
been  of  the  nature  of  “to  believe  and  let  believe.”  Anabaptism, 
as  a Left  Wing  of  the  Reformation,  has  found  more  attention 
in  the  realm  of  research  than  any  other  group  of  its  size  since 
World  War  II. 

This  bibliographical  report  is  to  be  focused  on  Menno  Simons 
(1496-1561),  who  was  bom  in  Witmarsum,  Friesland,  The 
Netherlands,  and  became  a Catholic  priest  in  his  home  village 
where  he  later  joined  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  1536. 

The  death  of  Menno  Simons,  which  occurred  in  Wiistenfelde 
near  Oldesloe,  Holstein,  Germany,  in  January  1561,  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  observed  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Germany 
and  in  America.  In  the  Netherlands  the  observance  was  prob- 
ably conducted  on  the  largest  scale  and  was  most  impressive, 
because  the  Mennonites  of  that  country  were  joined  in  the  com- 
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memoration  by  a large  segment  of  the  entire  nation,  since 
Menno  was  a figure  of  some  prominence  in  the  Reformation 
movement. 

Research  and  Research  Centers 

Although  Menno  Simons  spent  much  of  his  active  life  as  a 
leader  of  the  persecuted  Anabaptists  in  exile,  namely  in  the 
German  provinces  of  Friesland,  Holstein,  Lower  Rhine  and 
Prussia,  most  research  pertaining  to  Menno  and  his  time  has 
been  done  by  Dutch  Mennonite  scholars.  This  is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  Mennonites  were  the  first  to  achieve 
a higher  cultural  level  and  had  a well-trained  ministry.  Dutch 
research  was  concentrated  in  Amsterdam,  conducted  primarily 
by  the  professors  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  and  the  University 
of  Amsterdam  and  by  those  whom  they  inspired  to  continue  in 
research  along  these  lines.  Among  the  outstanding  scholars 
were  S.  Blaupot  ten  Cate,  J.  G.  de  Hoop  Scheffer,  G.  E.  Frerichs, 
Samuel  Cramer,  Christiaan  Sepp,  Karel  Vos  and  J.  W.  Kiihler.2 

The  problem  these  scholars  confronted  was  that  Menno  had 
written  very  little  about  himself.  His  co-workers  and  opponents 
had  also  left  little  information  about  him.  Severe  persecution 
had  prevented  Menno  and  his  followers  from  writing  for  pos- 
terity. Most  of  the  information  about  Menno  is  preserved  in 
his  writings,  of  which  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  many. 
However,  this  information  is  of  greater  significance  regarding 
his  piety  and  religious  thinking  and  contains  little  biographical 
data. 

Most  helpful  and  thorough  in  collecting  information  about 
the  life  of  Menno  was  the  work  of  J.  G.  de  Hoop  Scheffer  and 
Karel  Vos.  Details  pertaining  to  the  bibliography  of  Menno 
Simons  can  be  found  in  a number  of  articles.  Most  of  the 
recent  biographies  have  more  or  less  exhaustive  bibliographies. 
The  article  on  “Menno  Simons”  in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia 
has  a bibliography  of  the  most  important  publications  up  to 
1957  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  583-84).  A general  background  bibliog- 
raphy can  be  found  in  the  article  entitled  “The  Historiography 
of  the  Mennonites  in  the  Netherlands”  ( Church  History,  Vol. 
XIII,  Nr.  3,  September  1944,  pp.  3-30).  A more  complete 
bibliography  appeared  in  the  article  “Historiography-Nether- 
lands,”  published  in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  (edited  by 
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H,  S.  Bender,  Cornelius  Krahn  and  Melvin  Gingerich,  Scott- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  II,  1956,  pp.  758-764). 

Helpful  also  are  the  articles  by  Walther  Kohler,  “Das  Taufer- 
tum  in  der  neueren  kirchengeschichtlichen  Forschung”  ( Archiv 
fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  1941,  pp.  349- 
364),  Eberhard  Teufel,  “Taufertum  und  Quakertum  im  Lichte 
der  neueren  Forschung”  ( Theologische  Rundschau,  Vol.  XIII, 
1941,  Heft  1/2,  pp.  22-48;  Vol.  XVII,  1948,  Heft  2,  pp.  161- 
181 ) and  George  H.  Williams,  “Studies  in  the  Radical  Reforma- 
tion (1517-1618):  A Bibliographical  Survey  of  Research  Since 

1939,”  Part  II  ( Church  History,  Vol.  XXVII,  Nr.  2,  1958). 
Mennonite  Life  (North  Newton,  Kansas)  annually  publishes  a 
“Mennonite  Bibliography”  in  the  April  issue.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  Anabaptist  Bibliography  to  be  published  in  the 
near  future  by  the  Institute  of  Mennonite  Studies,  Elkhart,  In- 
diana. 

The  Library  of  the  Mennonite  Seminary  of  Amsterdam  has 
served  as  the  most  significant  research  center  for  centuries.  With 
the  growing  interest  in  Anabaptist  research  in  America,  new 
centers  have  been  established  in  connection  with  Goshen  College, 
Goshen,  Indiana,  and  Bethel  College,  North  Newton,  Kansas. 
The  historical  libraries  and  archives  of  these  colleges  are  not 
only  rich  in  rare  printed  materials  but  have  also  acquired  large 
holdings  of  microfilms  from  the  Library  of  Amsterdam  and 
other  places.  Particularly  the  Bethel  College  Historical  Library 
has  become  a depository  of  most  of  the  rare  books  and  the 
archival  collection  of  Amsterdam  on  microfilm  through  a micro- 
filming project  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church.  Naturally,  many  of  the  university 
and  seminary  libraries  of  North  America  have  substantial  hold- 
ings in  Anabaptistica. 

At  the  Turn  of  the  Century 

Karel  Vos,  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam  and 
the  Mennonite  Seminary,  devoted  his  lifetime  to  painstaking 
research  pertaining  to  Menno.  He  made  use  of  all  that  had 
been  accumulated  by  scholars  of  the  past  generations  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  search  of  information  in  all  archives  of  the 
Netherlands  and  abroad.  The  crowning  achievement  of  his 
research  was  the  book  entitled  Menno  Simons,  1496-1561 . Zijn 
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leven  en  zijne  reformatorische  denkbeelden  (Leiden,  1914).  He 
was  the  first  to  assemble  such  a large  body  of  information  about 
Menno.  His  great  gift  was  to  locate  data  by  pursuing  leads  and 
making  full  use  of  them  in  fitting  the  resulting  information  into 
the  life  story  of  Menno.  However,  Vos  was  less  gifted  as  a 
biographer  and  even  less  as  a theologian.  His  book  is  poorly 
organized  and  his  interpretation  is  not  always  acceptable.  He 
continued  his  research  after  the  publication  of  his  book  in  the 
Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen  and  other  magazines.3 

In  his  interpretation  he  deviated  from  the  traditional  views 
that  there  was  a basic  difference  between  Menno  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  peaceful  Anabaptists  and  the  radical  Miinsterite- 
Anabaptist  movement.  Vos  claimed  that  the  Munsterite  radi- 
calism was  original  while  the  peaceful  followers  of  Menno 
Simons  had  compromised  and  given  up  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  by  force.  J.  W.  Kiihler,  professor  of 
the  Mennonite  Seminary  and  the  University  of  Amsterdam, 
challenged  Vos  and  presented  his  own  interpretation  of  Menno 
and  his  followers  in  various  articles  and  ultimately  in  his  book 
Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandsche  Doopsgezinden  in  de  zestiende 
eeuw  (Haarlem,  1932;  2nd  edition,  I960).4 

The  different  aspects  of  the  life  and  beliefs  of  Menno  Simons 
were  treated  during  the  first  half  of  this  century  by  numerous 
writers  in  several  countries.  G.  E.  Frerichs  investigated  the 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons.5  This 
question  was  treated  in  the  article  “Oosters”  in  the  Mennonite 
Encyclopedia  (Vol.  IV).  Even  in  Russia  Menno  found  atten- 
tion in  an  article  by  D.  H.  Epp6  Studies  of  the  portraits  of 
Menno  Simons  were  made  by  G.  F.  Boekenoogen7  and  by 
S.  S.  Smeding.8  The  question  of  Menno’s  stay  after  his  with- 
drawal was  presented  not  only  in  the  biographies  but  also  in 
articles  such  as  those  by  G.  E.  Frerichs,9  E.  F.  Go  verts,  10 
H.  van  der  Smissen,11  and  by  Otto  Regier  in  the  article  “Where 
Menno  Lived  and  Died.”12  Robert  Dollinger,  in  a book  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  Mennonites  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  etc.,  also 
devoted  considerable  space  to  this  question.13 

The  question  of  the  birth,  the  death  and  other  data  in  the 
life  of  Menno  Simons  was  investigated  by  Karel  Vos.  Until 
that  time  dates  given  fluctuated.  For  a long  time  the  date  of 
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the  birth  of  Menno  was  assumed  to  be  1492  and  the  date  of 
his  death  1559.  Since  the  studies  of  Vos,  his  findings — 1496- 
1561 — have  been  accepted. 

The  first  full-sized  biography  of  Menno  Simons  in  the  English 
language  was  written  by  John  Horsch,  entitled  Menno  Simons, 
His  Life,  Labors  and  Teachings  (Scottdale,  Pa.,  1916).  Some 
space  had  been  devoted  to  Menno  by  authors  like  B.  Bax,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Anabaptists  (London,  1903),  and  H.  E.  Dosker, 
The  Early  Dutch  Anabaptists  (Philadelphia,  1921).  Horsch 
made  full  use  of  the  findings  of  Dutch  and  German  scholars 
pertaining  to  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  and  Menno  Simons  in 
particular.  There  is,  however,  a great  difference  between  the 
biographies  of  Vos  and  Horsch,  the  former  being  liberal  in  his 
theology  and  the  latter  a fundamentalist.  It  can  be  said  about 
Horsch  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  acquaint  himself  with  all 
details  of  the  life  and  theology  of  Menno  Simons.  Nevertheless, 
his  biography  is  not  a seasoned  and  balanced  portrayal  of 
Menno.  Horsch  continued  his  interest  in  Menno  and  the  Dutch 
Anabaptists  and  wrote  “Did  Menno  Simons  Practice  Baptism  by 
Immersion?”  ( Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 
January,  1927);  “Menno  Simons’  Attitude  toward  the  Ana- 
baptists in  Munster  (M.Q.R.,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  January,  1936); 
“Is  Dr.  Kuehler’s  Concept  of  Early  Dutch  Anabaptism  His- 
torically Sound?”  ( M.Q.R. , Vol.  VII,  January  and  April,  1933). 

The  first  German  full-sized  biography  of  Menno  Simons  and 
a presentation  of  his  theology  was  written  by  Cornelius  Krahn 
under  the  title,  Menno  Simons  (1496-1561 ) . Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Geschichte  und  Theologie  der  Taufgesinnten  (Karlsruhe,  1936). 
The  author  aimed  to  make  full  use  of  the  findings  of  scholars  in 
this  field  and  made  a special  effort  in  the  second  part  to  present 
the  theology  of  Menno  Simons  and  his  followers,  as  the  sub- 
title indicates.  He  found  that  Menno’s  central  concern  was  the 
establishment  of  a true  church  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of 
discipleship.  The  author  continued  his  research  pertaining  to 
Menno  Simons  in  numerous  articles,  some  of  which  appeared 
in  German  and  American  magazines.1*  He  also  published  a 
brief,  popular,  life  story  of  Menno  Simons.16 

Other  popular  and  brief  biographies  in  connection  with  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  Menno  Simons  were 
those  by  C.  Henry  Smith,  Menno  Simons.  Apostle  of  the  Non- 
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resistant  Life  (Berne,  Indiana,  1936);  H.  S.  Bender  and  John 
Horsch,  Menno  Simons'  Life  and  Writings  (Scottdale,  1936). 

The  Theology  of  Menno  Simons 

In  the  liberal  European-Protestant  atmosphere  at  the  turn 
of  the  last  century,  it  was  often  assumed  that  Menno  had  no 
theology  and  what  little  there  was  was  not  worth  elaborating 
on,  although  S.  Hoekstra  had  compared  the  basic  doctrines  of 
the  Anabaptists  with  those  of  other  Protestants  as  early  as  1863. 17 
Even  Kiihler,  not  to  speak  of  Karel  Vos,  emphasized  that  early 
Anabaptists  had  no  theology.  All  this  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Menno’s  numerous  writings  and  discussions  with  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  opponents  center  primarily  around  questions 
of  theology  and  practices  closely  related  to  his  theological  and 
ethical  views.  It  is  true  that  John  Horsch  in  his  writings  strongly 
emphasized  some  theological  views  of  Menno  Simons.  Krahn, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  book  on  Menno  Simons  (1936),  de- 
voted much  space  to  the  theological  concepts  and  views  of 
Menno  and  his  followers,  emphasizing  that  the  basic  concern 
of  Menno  was  his  concept  of  the  church  around  which  all  other 
theological  and  ethical  views  center.  Other  scholars,  such  as 
Franklin  H.  Littell,  have  since  emphasized  this  aspect,  although 
LittelPs  original  study  was  based  primarily  on  south  German 
Anabaptism  and  not  Menno  Simons.18  Fritz  Heyer  wrote  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  Der  Kir chenbe griff  der  Schwarmer 
(Leipzig,  1939),  including  in  his  study  of  the  Anabaptists’  con- 
cept of  the  church  that  of  Menno.  However,  he  depends  pri- 
marily on  the  opponents  of  the  Anabaptists  in  his  interpreta- 
tions.19 Ulrich  Bergfried  made  a study  of  another  aspect  of 
the  theology  of  Anabaptism,  in  which  he  made  fuller  use  of  the 
original  Dutch  Anabaptist  sources.20  Walther  Kohler  ( Dog - 
mengeschichte  II,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Reformation , Zurich,  1951) 
is  the  first  Protestant  scholar  to  treat  the  Anabaptist  theological 
thinking  on  a level  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Protestanism. 

The  study  by  J.  H.  Wessel,  who,  as  a Dutch  Reformed 
theologian,  compares  the  basic  belief  of  the  Reformed  and  the 
Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century  in  which  Menno  Simons  is 
treated  in  detail,21  can  be  considered  a counterpart  to  the 
findings  of  S.  Hoekstra.  In  his  history  of  the  Mennonites  of 
the  Netherlands,  N.  van  der  Zijpp  devotes  some  space  to 
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Menno  Simons  and  his  theology  and  that  of  the  16th  century 
Anabaptists.  Van  der  Zijpp  also  published  a brief  biography 
of  Menno  Simonsz  (Amsterdam,  1950)  and  wrote  numerous 
articles  for  various  Dutch  papers  in  connection  with  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Menno  Simons.  Previously  he  had 
published  the  article  “The  Significance  of  Menno  Simons  for 
Our  Brotherhood”  ( M.Q.R. , Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  January,  1937). 

The  translator  of  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons,  Leonard 
Verduin,  wrote  the  article  “Menno  Simons5  Theology  Re- 
viewed.”22 One  of  the  questions  which  has  been  discussed 
since  the  days  of  Menno  Simons  is  his  unique  view  pertaining 
to  the  Incarnation  of  Christ.  I.  E.  Burkhart  wrote  the  article 
“Menno  Simons  on  the  Incarnation”  and  later  “Menno  Simons 
on  the  Incarnation : A Correction.”23  Krahn  devoted  consider- 
able space  to  this  question  in  the  chapter  “Der  GemeindebegrifT 
Mennos  im  Zusammenhang  mit  seiner  Lehre  von  der  Mensch- 
werdung  Christi.”24  Hans  Joachim  Schoeps  did  some  research 
along  these  lines,  including  Melchior  Hoffman  and  Menno 
Simons.  The  latter  accepted  the  views  of  the  former.25  At 
the  Menno  Simons  commemoration  at  Amsterdam,  January, 
1961,  J.  A.  Oosterbaan  reviewed  this  question  in  his  lecture 
“De  Theologie  van  Menno  Simons.”26  Frits  Kuiper  wrote 
Karl  Barth3 s veroor deling  van  de  Kinder doop  (Amsterdam, 
1939)  and  Vincent  G.  Harding  “Menno  Simons  and  the  Role 
of  Baptism  in  the  Christian  Life”  (M.Q.R. , Vol.  XXXIII, 
October,  1959). 

The  question  of  church  discipline  has  also  received  special 
attention.  All  major  biographies  discuss  this  question.  John 
Horsch  wrote  an  article  on  “Menno  Simons’  True  Position  on 
Avoidance.”27  Frank  C.  Peters  wrote  on  “The  Ban  in  the  Writ- 
ings of  Menno  Simons.”28 

Recent  Studies 

It  may  be  in  place  to  point  out  that  this  paper  does  not  fist 
articles  on  Menno  Simons  found  in  general  encyclopedias  in 
America  and  Europe.  Most  of  them  contain  articles  on  Menno 
Simons  and  other  Anabaptist  leaders.  Neither  does  this  report 
aim  to  be  exhaustive  as  far  as  other  articles  are  concerned.  This 
is  primarily  a guide  to  the  more  significant  writings  and  studies. 
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Numerous  papers  in  Europe  and  America  have  dealt  with 
Menno  Simons  throughout  the  decades  and  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  such  anniversaries  as  his  conversion,  which  occurred 
in  1536,  and  his  death  in  1561.  These  popular  articles  are 
usually  helpful  but  do  not  necessarily  contain  new  insights  based 
on  primary  sources.  No  mention  is  being  made  concerning  the 
growing  body  of  fictional  literature.  However,  significant  recent 
studies  deserve  special  attention.  A number  of  books  were  pub- 
lished in  The  Netherlands  on  the  occasion  of  the  400th  com- 
memoration of  the  death  of  Menno  Simons. 

The  most  significant  and  comprehensive  is  the  well-written 
book  by  H.  W.  Meihuizen  entitled  Menno  Simons,  Ijveraar  voor 
het  herstel  van  de  nieuwtestamentische  gemeente,  1496-1561 
(Haarlem,  1961).  As  the  subtitle  indicates,  the  author  focuses 
his  study  on  Menno’s  concern  on  re-establishing  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  In  the  first  part  of  his  book,  he  presents  the 
fife  story  of  Menno.  The  second  part,  entitled  “Geloofswereld,” 
contains  a theological  discussion  dealing  with  the  new  birth,  the 
word  of  God,  Christ,  faith,  baptism,  concept  of  the  church,  Lord’s 
Supper,  the  ministry,  church  discipline  and  the  relationship  of 
the  church  to  the  world,  etc.  The  third  part  of  the  book  consists 
of  a selection  of  writings  of  Menno  Simons  in  which  the  author 
closely  follows  the  outline  of  the  first  and  second  part  of  his  book. 

L.  Laurense  wrote  an  article  “Nog  eenmaal”  (in  Stemmen, 
Vol.  10,  No.  3,  1961)  in  which  he  presents  a longer  review  of 
the  book  by  H.  W.  Meihuizen  and  raises  some  basic  questions 
pertaining  to  the  latter’s  interpretations  of  Menno’s  theological 
views. 

J.  A.  Brandsma,  a Baptist  minister  and  scholar  of  the  Nether- 
lands, has  written  a book  on  Menno  Simons  van  Witmarsum. 
Voorman  van  de  Doperse  beweging  in  de  lage  landen  (Drachten, 
1960).  This  study  deals  primarily  with  the  life  of  Menno, 
although  it  has  two  chapters  presenting  Menno’s  views  of  the 
church  and  church  discipline.  Written  primarily  for  the  inter- 
ested layman,  the  book  is  based  on  sound  scholarship  and  con- 
tains footnotes  referring  to  the  writings  of  Menno  Simons.  M.  S. 
E.  Visser,  in  his  book  Minnie  Siemens  en  de  Minnisten  (Bols- 
ward,  1960),  not  only  treats  Menno  as  a Frisian,  which  em- 
phasis is  also  striking  in  the  book  by  Brandsma,  but  even  uses 
the  Frisian  language.  He  presents  Menno  from  the  funda- 
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mentalist  Gereformeerd  point  of  view.  His  yardstick  is  that  of 
conservative  Dutch  Calvinism.  Nevertheless,  a study  of  his 
book  should  prove  helpful  in  discovering  the  problems  Menno 
confronted  in  his  day. 

One  issue  of  Mennonite  Life,29  was  devoted  to  the  400th 
anniversary  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Menno  Simons, 
contained  an  article  by  Cornelius  Krahn,  “Menno  Simons  and 
the  Mennonite  World  Brotherhood”;  “Menno  Simons  (1496- 
1561),  A Pictorial  Story”;  and  two  articles  by  younger  Menno 
Simons  scholars.  William  E.  Keeney’s  study  on  “The  New 
Birth”  is  a chapter  from  his  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  topic 
“The  Development  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  Thought  and  Prac- 
tice from  1539  to  1564.”30  Henry  Poettcker’s  article,  “Menno 
Simons’  Polemics  with  Catholics,”  represents  a chapter  from  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  “Menno  Simons”  Hermeneutical  Approach 
to  the  Scripture.”31  Poettcker  also  presented  a paper  on  this 
same  topic  at  the  Conference  on  Mennonite  Educational  and 
Cultural  Problems.32 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  papers  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Menno  Simons  commemorations  in  January,  1961 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  papers  presented  in  Amsterdam 
and  Witmarsum  by  H.  W.  Meihuizen,  N.  van  der  Zjipp  and 
Cornelius  Krahn  were  published  in  Stemmen  uit  de  Doopsge- 
zinde  Broederschap  (Vol.  10,  No.  2,  1961),  while  the  paper  by 
J.  A.  Oosterbaan  appeared  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review 
(Vol.  XXXV,  July,  1961.)  The  essays  presented  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  Menno  Simons  Lectureship  at  Bethel  College  are 
presented  in  this  book.  The  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  of  Elkhart  and  Goshen,  Indiana,  sponsored  lectures 
by  Franklin  H.  Littell  which  were  published  under  the  title, 
A Tribute  to  Menno  Simons  (Scottdale:  Herald  Press,  1961.) 

In  the  study  pertaining  to  Menno  Simons’  life  and  theology, 
we  cannot  overlook  his  co-workers  and  opponents.  Among  his 
co-workers  were  Dirk  and  Obbe  Philips  and  L.  Bouwens. 
Among  his  opponents  were  Gellius  Faber,  Martin  Micron, 
John  a Lasco,  and  Martin  Duncanus  (Donk).  These  and 
other  leaders  who  influenced  the  life  of  Menno  have  been 
treated  in  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  where  most  of  the 
literature  pertaining  to  them  can  be  found.  Special  reference 
should  be  made  to  a new  book  dealing  with  one  of  the  fore- 
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runners  of  Menno  Simons.  Peter  Kawerau  wrote  Melchior 
Hoffman  als  religidser  Denker  (Haarlem,  1954).  A careful 
analysis  of  this  theological  study  of  Hoffman  should  reveal  to 
what  an  extent  Menno  Simons  was  dependent  on  Hoffman.  A 
similar  study  should  be  made  pertaining  to  Menno’s  possible 
dependence  on  Bernhard  Rothmann,  H.  Roll  and  other  leaders 
of  the  early  reform  movement  of  the  Netherlands. 

Menno3 s Writings 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Menno  Simons  research 
is  the  new  or  revised  translation  of  The  Complete  Writings  of 
Menno  Simons . c.  1496-1561 , translated  from  the  Dutch  by 
Leonard  Verduin  and  edited  by  John  Christian  Wenger  (Herald 
Press,  Scottdale,  1956).  Not  only  have  the  writings  of  Menno 
been  made  available  again,  but  the  English  translation  has  been 
considerably  improved.  The  previously  mentioned  biography  of 
Menno  Simons  written  by  H.  S.  Bender  in  1936  has  been  added 
to  this  edition  of  the  writings  of  Menno.35  Brief  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Menno  Simons  appear  in  Great  Voices  of  the 
Reformation 36  and  Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers.57  In  the 
Documenta  Reformatoria  I,  a selection  from  Menno’s  Foundation 
Book  has  been  published.38  The  meditation  on  the  25th  Psalm 
was  translated  and  published  in  the  Frisian  language.39 

Irvin  B.  Horst  has  compiled  a complete  Bibliography  of  Menno 
Simons  (published  by  B.  de  Graaf)  which  is  a milestone  in 
Menno  Simons  research  and  will  be  of  great  value  for  special- 
ized studies  in  this  field.  One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  is  to 
produce  a scholarly  edition  of  the  original  writings  of  Menno 
Simons  similar  to  those  which  have  been  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica  of  other  Dutch  Anabaptist 
leaders.  Scholars  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  and  America 
will  have  to  join  hands  in  this  enterprise  by  making  use  of  pub- 
lishing channels  and  foundations  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
scholarship  along  these  lines. 

In  conclusion  we  can  say  that  research  in  Anabaptism  is  not 
at  a standstill,  nor  has  it  been  exhausted.  One  observation  is 
definite.  The  trend  is  from  the  biographical  research  pertaining 
to  Menno  to  the  theological  interpretative  approach.  This  is  the 
case  in  Anabaptist  research  in  general  and  is  a natural  develop- 
ment. Facts  and  data  had  to  be  made  available  before  they 
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could  be  interpreted.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  in  theological 
and  philosophical  questions  is  increasing  in  our  day. 

The  interested  scholar  faces  an  unlimited  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Libraries,  archives  and  research  facilities  are  at  our  dis- 
posal in  America  and  Europe.  Particularly  American  libraries 
are  improving  their  sources  of  information.  The  modem  micro- 
film brings  the  rarest  of  material  to  the  desk  of  every  scholar 
who  asks  for  it.  The  world  of  research  has  shrunk  and  the 
scholar  finds  abundant  resources  unknown  to  the  previous  gen- 
eration. Through  united  efforts  and  hard  work,  all  tasks  before 
us  can  be  fulfilled. 
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an  Anabaptist  reformer  of 
the  sixteenth  century , was  born  in  the  Netherlands  in 
I4g6.  He  became  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  province  of  Friesland.  After  his  dis- 
covery of  the  Bible , I Corinthians  3:11  became  his 
motto.  He  was  the  most  prominent  Anabaptist  leader 
in  northern  Europe.  The  Mennonites , who  were  named 
after  him  and  are  now  scattered  in  some  twenty  coun- 
tries, commemorated  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  death  on  January  31,  ig6i.  Although  the  Ana- 
baptists were  severely  persecuted  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  many  other  denominations  now  joined  the 
Mennonites  in  commemorating  this  event. 


